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The Field Secretary’s Corner 





UNDAY, May 27, found me at Farm- 
ington and Wilton. Farmington is sit- 
uated on the Sandy River — an ideal spot, 
surrounded by beautiful hille, in a sort of 
natural basin, probably some time the bed of 
agreat lake. With broad belts of green in- 
tervale, and here and there glimpses of the 
river, winding and glistening like a silver 
thread, and Mount Blue, towering like a 
sentinel above them all, it is at this season 
of the year a charming spot. The early 
settlers who first came to Sandy River val- 
ley found a tribe of Indians at Messee 
Contee (herring place), the place now 
known as Farmington Falis. These are 
thought to have been a branch of the Nor- 
ridgewock tribe which had been broken up 
by the massacre of 1724 The earliest whites 
were probably a party trom Topsham, who 
came to the Sandy River in 1776 with a 
view to settlement. The party came up the 
Keunebec in canoes as far as Hallowell or 
Bombahook, as the Indians called it, then 
on foot to this place. The first settlers, 
however, did not arrive till about 1781, 
when Josepk Brown, Nathaniel Davis, and 
Stephen Titcomb and his brother &amue), 
with their families,came. The first year 
these pioneers en:iured many hardships : 
their supplies were soon exhausted, bears 
broke into their stores and stole their pro- 
visions, and corn had to be carried to and 
from Winthrop to be ground, atter being 
brought from Fort Western, Augusta. So 
great were their straits that potatoes were 
dug up after being planted, the eyes dug 
out and re planted, the rest being eaten ; 
and until the crops finally came in there 
was great distress. In 1782 there were eight 
families, comprising seventeen adults and 
twenty-two children, in the community, 
and a grist mili was built. The first 
framed house was built in 1790, and the 
first weekly mail line was sstablished, in 
1793, between here and Hallowell. In 1793 
the name of the town, hitherto called Sandy 
River Lower Township, was changed to 
Farmington. 

As we have seen in our previous ac- 
counts, Jesse Lee’s first visit to Maine was 
in 1783, when he made a hurried recon- 
noissance of the field, visiting this section 
about the middle of October, and estab- 
lishing a circuit on the Kennebec called 
the Read field Circuit, embracing Readfield 
and all the surrounding country as far up 
as Strong. The result of this was the for- 
mation of societies in several of the towns 
of this region. Farmington was visited, 
Oct. 15, and he preached to a small com- 
pany that evening. The next few days he 
visited New Sharon, Mount Vernon, Read- 
field, Winthrop, Monmouth and Hallowell. 
The tollowing week he returned to Lynn, 
then the headqaarters tor New England 
Methodism, remaining there till January, 
1794. He then returned tor a second visit 
to Maine, again visiting Farmington and 
preaching on the Sabbath at Farmington 
Falls in a barn belonging to one Deacon 
Tuits. Lee’s appointment that year was that 
of presiding elder, with a district compris 
ing, nominally, all Massachusetts, New 
Hampshire, and Maine, but in reality all 
New England; while Philip Wager was 
appointed to Maine. Leaving Lynn m No- 
vember, 1794, Lee soon reached the field 
visited the previous year. Wednesday, 
Nov. 26, he set out for Sandy River. His 
own journal says: ‘ It was a lonesome 
road; at one place there was no house for 
seven miles.’’ The weather was extremely 
cold, so that he was obiiged to draw his 
mitten over the toe of his shoe to keep bis 
toes from freezing. Thursday, Nov. 27, he 


preached at Strong, or Middletown, as it 
was then called. Wednesday, Dec. 3 hea 
rode through the woods to the mouth of 
the Sandy River. There was no path, and 
he had to follow the chops in the trees, 
through ten inches of snow. Soon after, he 
returned to Massachusetts, going agaiu to 
Maine in April, 1795, for a third visit. 
In 1795 Enoch Mudge was appointed to the 
Readfield Circuit, with Lee as presiding 
elder. 

Lse’s first sermon in Farmington was 
preached in the tavern of Moses Starling, 
Esq., on the west side of the river. As we 
have seen, he visited the place several 
times later, and under his influence a con- 
siderable number of substantial people 
were gathered into the church. The first 
class, on the west side of the river, was 
probably formed in 1795, with Jotham 
Smith, leader. Another ciass on the east 
side of the river was later formed, but soon 
united with the first, and William Gay was 
appointed leader, serving as such for sixty 
years. In 1800a meeting- house was erected 
at the Falls; it was cheaply built and never 
finished, and was finally suffered to go to 
decay. A union meeting house was built 
in 1826, and occupied by the Baptists and 
Methodists. In 1831 a brick meeting-house 
was built on the west side of the river, 
which, though unfavorably located, was 
the principal place of meeting for the 
Methodists for many years. Farmington 
sppears in the Minutes for the first time 
as a separate charge in 1842. An un- 
jortunate secession occurred that year, 1e- 
sulting in the formation of a Protestant 
Methodist Church, which, however, was 
not long lived. About this time, also, some 
prominent members, dissatisfied with the 
action of General Conference on the sub- 
ject of slavery, withdrew and organizd 
the ‘' Wesleyan Churcb.” The Conference 
of 1844, however, removed the grounds of 
discontent, and they soon returned to the 


church. Up to 1849 the Methodists of. 


Farmington were mostly in the rural dis- 
tricts. At this time several infiaential 
members moved into the village, and un- 
der their counsel and support it was re- 
eolved to have a church edifice nearer the 
centre. Such was the opposition, however, 
that only by strategy were they able to 
secure alot. A chapel was built in 1849, 
and as the extensive revivals that followed 
added to their numbers and strength, this 
was several times enlarged and improved. 
In 1877, under Rev. Charles Munger, a 
handsome church edifice was erected, 
which served as a homo until the disas- 
trous fire of 1886, which swept through the 
village, destroying three churches, ours 
among them. This was soon replaced by 
the commodious building in which they 
now worship. This church was the home 
of the late Mrs. Helen F. Beedy, so wel) 
known in W.C. T. U. work for many 
years. 

Among other interesting caJls I made 
were those on Mr. John Parsons and his 
good wile. Mr. Parsons, who for many 
years was an active worker in the church, 
is now in failing health, bat the HERALD 
is ever a welcome visitor in his home. Mrs. 
Parsons has been a member of the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church for sixty years. Mr. 
Roland York is another of the old mem- 
bers upon whom [ called. Oiher honored 
names connected with the church are those 
of Mr. James Goodwin (now deceased), 
who for forty years served as sexton, and 
was greatly beloved. Mr. Benjamin Good- 
win still lives, and is a valued worker. 
Mrs. Hunt, whose husband’s grandfather 
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was a co worker with Jesse Lee, has in 
her possession a partial file of the Zion’s 
Herald and Wes'eyan Journal of 1850. I 
am now the proud possessor of several 
copies which she kindly gave me. Abel 
Stevens was then editor, and the paper was: 
a large, four. page sheet, very different from 
the beautiful modern magazine which we 
now present. 

An evening service three miles distant,. 
and a canvass covering several miles om 
either side, are among the incidents con- 
nected: with tbis visit. On this latter trip 5 
was hospitably entertained in the home of 
Mr. Hanley Smith, for many years an offi- 
cial member in the church. Rev. J. A.. 
Corey and his good wite made their home 
a very pleasant abiding. place for the weary 
itinerant. Where can we find a hospitality 
like that of the Methodist parsonage? Mr. 
Corey is now in his fifth year of this pastor- 
ate. F. H. Morean. 


86 Bromfield St., Boston. 





A SUCCESSFUL HALF-CENTURY 
New Methods of an Old Firnr 


In these days of rapid business changes it is 
unusual to fiad a firm which nas been in opera- 
tion continuously for 50 years and all tbat time 
operating successfally. It is claimed that %& 
per cent. of all business enterprises sooner or 
later fail. It is therefore ali the more remark- 
able to find right here in the West a firm which 
has been in operation for half a century and 
whose business has gained steadily from year to 
year. 

We refer to the Williams Organ and Piano 
Company of Chicago, makers of Epworth Pisnos 
and Organs. They are celebrating this } ear as 
their half century jubilee and to signalize it are 
out with an announcement calling attention to 
their special plan of selling their pianos and 
organs. Our readers know that purchasers of 
musical instruments are generally several times 
removed from the factory. There is no special 
reason why this should be so — it is simply a 
condition which has been handed down for 
many years. Usually the factory selis its out- 
put to jobbers who appoint general agents in 
various cities or States. These general agents 
have traveling salesmen and canvassers who 
do the actual selling to the consumer. Aji, these 
men must be supported out of the gross profits 
and that is the reason why pianos and organs 
are 80 expensive. 

Now the Williams people cut out these middis 
expenses by dealing directly with the individ- 
ual buyer. These buyers are s0 Well pleased 
witb the beauty of the workmanship and the 
aweetness of the tone of these Epworth Pianos 
and Orguna that they gladly show them io their 
music loving friends, who write to the mannu- 
facturers for their factory prices and terms after 
having seen and tried the instruments for them- 
selves. From the remarsably high and distin- 
guished endorsements the Epworth instru- 
ments receive, we must believe that these in- 
struments are of unusual high quality and 
must be especially well made both as regards 
tone and durability. 

Tbe Williams people are honorabie business 
men who have not only built up a big business, 
but a fine reputation for themselves. Their an- 
nouncement appears elsewhere in this isiue, in 
which they offer to any reader of this paper a free 
copy of their beautiful Epworth piano book and 
fall particulars of their special sample piano 
offer. Anyone who is thinking of buying a new 
instrument, either piano or organ, will certain- 
ly find it worth while to write the Williams. 
people at once. Please turn to their announce- 
ment elsewhere, as it is interesting reading, and 
after doing so, write as suggested, mentioning. 
this publication 
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Problems Before the French Parliament 


HE new French Parliament should 
be able to proceed with the pro- 
gram of legislation without delay, as the 
Republican ‘‘ Bloc’ has been returned to 
the Chamber in overwhelming strength, 
having gained 120 votes in a division over 
the former Chamber, and now has little 
short of a three-fourtbs majority. The 
Republican program, in addition to 
maintaining the now established policy 
of separation of Church and State, com- 
prises a graduated income tax, old age 
pensions, and the continuance of the 
entente cordiale with Great Britain. 
There is reason to believe that the French 
Catholic leaders have made up their 
minds to accept the Separation Law as 
an accomplished fact,and to advise the 
formation of the Public Worship Associ- 
ation in accordance therewith. These 
prelates can hardly do otherwise, as the 
outcome of the recent plebiscite on the 
subject was the returning of more than 
two-thirds majority in favor of ratifying 
and maintaining the Separation Law. 
As there are only about 75 out-and-out 
Socialists in the Chamber, the other ques- 
tions referred to are likely to be fairly 
considered, in a way that will assist legis- 
dative progress and general prosperity. 





Women and Libraries 


E problem of the jlibrary in Ameri- 

ca includes the important but by 
no means settled question of how to in- 
duce the men to patronize the libraries. 
The charge that libraries as well as public 
schools in the United St»tes are becoming 
effeminized to the exclusion of men, has 
been freely made by foreign critics, Some 
color is lent to this idea by the experience 
of the tamous Astor Library in New 
York, where the number of women read- 
ers far outnumbers the men, except in the 
periodical room. There, and in the Jew- 
ish department, few women and many 
men are daily observed. In the main 


room of the library, on the other hand, 
women, young and old, are found, their 
tables piled with books, reading and tak- 
ing notes. The same condition of affairs 
exists in most of the branch libraries, ex- 
cept on the East Side, where the most 


assiduous reader is the boy from fourteen 
to eighteen. Among the causes account- 
ing for this condition of affairs Edward 
A. Birge, president of the Wisconsin Li- 
brary Association, enumerates the follow- 
ing : The recent acquisition by women of 
large opportunities for the cultivation of 
the intellectual life; their natural con- 
servatism, to which the traditional use of 
books as a means of culture appeals more 
than it does to men ; the money-making 
motive, since hundreds of women in part 
earn their livelihood by looking up data 
for teacherr, historians, and investigators ; 
and the impulse to gather rhaterials for 
club papers or magazine articles, But 
women have hardly as yet begun to use 
books in directions connected with their 
trade or profeesion. In general, women 
read for cultare, men do not read at all. 
The result is a distinct limitation of the 
efficiency of the library. The problem 
appears to be to find means to induce 
wage-earning men, craftsmen and work- 
ers in trades to patronize the library in 
the interests of their own advancement 
in position and culture. 





America’s Trade with Africa 


‘] HE trade of the United States with 

Africa in the fiscal year 1905 aggre- 
gated about $30,000,000 — the smallest to- 
tal since 1900. The commerce of this coun- 
try with Africa in 1903 reached $51 000,- 
000, its highest level. Importations from 
Africa in 1905 were valued at $11,333,000, 
while exports to Africa in 1905 aggregated 
$18,500,000 againet $24 250,000 in 1904, 
and $7,000,000 in 1895. The decrease of 
our exports to Africa is, however, but a 
reflection vf the_reduction in its general 
imports since 1903, importations into the 
Cape of Good Hope, the chiet commercial 
section, having decreased from $164,000,- 
000 in 1903 to $94,000,000 in 1905. A note- 
worthy feature of our imports is the ab- 
sence of diamonds, despite the fact that 
South Africa is the greatest diamond pro- 
ducer in the world, this anomaly being 
accounted for by the fact that practically 
the entire diamond output is shipped 
direct to Great Britain or to the Nether- 
erlavds, the chief centre of the diamond- 
cutting industry, and reshipped thence to 
various countries. The imports into Af- 
rica were chiefly manufactures, and the 
exports chiefly diamonds, :ubber, gums, 
woul, ostrich feathers, hair, bides and 
skins, ivory, Egyptian cotton, vegetables, 
coffee, cacao, pulm oi], spices and woods. 





Norwa)’s Commercial Marine 


ORWAY has been attracting a con- 
siderable amount of attention of 

late, by reason of political changes taking 
place there, but it is not so generally 
known tbat she is steadily creating a 
vast commercial marine in advance of 


trade sufficient to occupy it, while at the 
same time reaching out, through her con- 
sular system and in other waye, for the 
trade to keep her ships busy. The Nor- 
wegians, like the Greeks, are natural 
sailors ; but, unlike the Greeks, they show 
& commercial enterprise whizh dares to 
invade the markets of the world. The 
entire foreign trade of Norway amounts 
to scarcely $130,000,000 a year, yet her 
mercantile marine is the fourth largest in 
the wold, exceeding the marine estab- 
lishments of either France or Italy. Omit- 
ting Great Britain, which is in a class by 
itself, with about 50 per cent. of the 
world’s mercantile fleete, Germany and 
America are the only countries which 
surpass Norway. Of the 17,644,105 non- 
British tonnage of the world Norway has 
1,776,218, or more than ten per cent. A 
large part of this fleet is engaged in trade 
that naturally should be conducted under 
the American flag. It ie, as bas been 
justly remarked, a strange reflection upon 
our practical application of the Monrve 
Doctrine, that we should depend upon 
European Powers to carry goods and 
passengers between the United States and 
Central and South America. 


Visitors 


HILE the great volume of travel 

now is eastward, the fact should 

not be lost sight of that there has been a 
considerable addition to the Europeans 
wko annually visit the United States. 
The transatlantic voyage is growing more 
popular among Europeans, who are 
tempted to the trip by the luxurious 
accommodations offered by such superb 
vessels as the new “ Kaiserin Augusta 
Victoria,”” which recently reached New 
York on her maiden trip, and which, in 
addition to all the usual features of ships 
of her improved class, has also a palm 
garden, a florist shop, and a large con- 
servatory with playing fountains. In 
every large American city it is common 
pow to find travelers from many Old 
World countries. Tne representatives of 
foreign business houses are anxious to 
learn sli they can about American com- 
mercial and manufacturing methods. 
Last year between 2,000 and 2,500 Ger- 
mans came as first-class passengers, while 
more than 3,500 came in the second cab- 
ins. These travelers are keen observers, 
and are eure to return home with knowl- 
edge they can use in some important line 
of trade. The Britishers have always 
visiied America more than any other 
nationality, and last year about 7,500 of 
them traveled first-class to the United 
States. This practice of visiting America 
for trade purposes or for pleasure is bene- 
ficial to all countries, and will foster and 
strengthen trade relations, while correct- 
ing many a false impression which one 
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nationality is apt to entertain regarding 
a little known rival. 





Radical Bryan Revival 


R. BRYAN is one of those meu 

who do not drop out of sight. 

Even while touring the world he was 
almost within telephonic connection with 
American public opiaion. Just at pres- 
ent there appears to be a distinct Bryan 
revival, supported not only by Governor 
Folk, but also by that stanch gold Dem- 
ocrat, ex-Governor David R. Francis. 
Mr. Bryap’s grip upon the Democratic 
Party is not due merely negatively to the 
failure of Judge Parker's candidacy, but 
is to be ascribed to two factors — the ter- 
roristic effect of Mr. Hearst upon the 
conservative and moderate sections of the 
party, and the stimulative influence of 
President Roosevelt’s example, who, in 
his aggressive attitude toward trusts, 
plutocrats. and packers, is only doing 


what Mr. Bryan would have been expect- 


ed to do had he been elected President. 
The real socialists are suspicious of Mr. 
Hearst, whom they do not consider to be 
one of their kind, and the undeniable 
preference of the conservative Democrats 
for Mr. Bryan is due to a recognition of 
the latter as the much abler, safer and 
maturer man. The country, moreover, 
appears to like what Mr. Roosevelt has 
done, and the Bryanized Demccrats 
would like the chance to make a little 
political capital on their own account in 
a similar way. The Bryan revival may, 
therefore, be described as a revival of a 
measured and chastened radicalism, 
which has both learned wisdom from the 
castigations of recent presidential cam- 
paigns and been stimulated by the 
aggressive populeristic actions of the 
candidate who has emerged triumphant 
from the most recent of those hard-fought 
contests. 





Supplementary Meat Report 


RESIDENT ROOSEVELT forward- 

ed to the House Committee on Ag- 
riculture last Friday, on request, the re- 
port made to him by a committee of the 
Department of Agriculture regarding 
conditions in the Chicago meat-packing 
houses. In a letter accompanying the 
report the President points out that there 
is no conflict in substance between the 
Neill-Reynolds report and that of the 
Agricultural Department experts. The 
President quotes a letter from a compe- 
tent witness in Chicago to the effect that 
the packers are manifesting a haste to 
clean up, repair, and introduce reforms, 
which would be “‘ amusing if it were not 
so nearly tragic.’’ President Roosevelt 
declares that his investigations have not 
yet been completed, but that enough has 
developed to call fur an immediate, tLor- 
ough-going, and radical enlargement of 
the powers of the Government in inspect- 
ing all meats whicn evter iato inter:tate 
and foreign commerce. It is to be re- 
gretted that the faults aud failures of the 
packers who have permitted these abuses 
to continue will briug discredit and dam- 
age upon the innocent stock growers and 
farmers of the country. The Govern- 
ment’s experts, Messrs. Neill and Rey- 
nolds, have been treated with scant cour- 
tesy by the Huuse Committee, of which 
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James W. Wadswurth is chairman, and 
representatives of the packers are grow- 
ing wiatbful as the process of investi- 
gation proceeds, I[t is, however, prefer- 
able that the packers should lose their 
tempers rather than that the people 
should lose their lives. 


American Medical Association 


OSTON has had the honor, the past 
week, of entertaining the American 
Medical Association ard a number of 
allied organizations. The 57ih annual 
session of the Association was opened in 
Mechanics Hall, on June 5, in the pres- 
ence of a distinguished gathering of phy- 
sicians from all over America and Canada 
and mapy celebrities from foreign coun- 
tries. Dr. Eiward Everett Hale offered 
prayer ; Governor Guild, on behalf of the 
Commonwealth, and Mayor Fitzgerald 
for Boston, welcomed the doctors ; Presi- 
dent Eliot praised the contributions of 
physicians to the public health ; and an 
optimistic address was delivered by Dr. 
William J. Mayo, who dealt with numer- 
ous phases of the life of the medical pro- 
feexion. Whilein his individual capacity 
the medical man has not been found 
wavting, collectively the members of the 
profession do not have the influence which 
might be expecied. Diffusion of knowl- 
edge, said Or. Mayo, is minimizing the 
‘* great white plague,’’ though ignorant 
men are yet impeding the passage of 
many needed kgislative acte. Dr. Mayo 
denounced the crying evil of giving com- 
missions — or, in other words, the selling 
of the confidence which the patient has in 
his practitioner to some epecialist who will 
divide the fee in return for reference of the 
caze, In the sectional meetings the evil 
effects of alcohol were emphasized ; the 
problem of disinfection was discussed ; 
medical advances were detailed ; diseases 


of nerves and mind and various special 


topics in pathology, physiology and thera- 
peutics were treated, and patent medicine 
nostrums were criticised — secrecy in 
drugs being denounced as intolerable. 
The ‘bad beef’ evils were thoroughly 
exploited, and resolutions were adopted 
condemning the ‘ revolting methods ”’ 
revealed as existing in connection with 
the preparatioa of meat for American and 
foreign markets, and, ia general, adulter- 
ated foods and impure drugs. The Amer- 
ican Medical Association has an affiliat- 
ed membership of 60,000 physicians. It 
was organized in Philadelphia in 1847, 
and hae met in Beston before in 1*49 and 
1865. Dr. Joseph D. Bryant was elected 
president, and will have charge of the 
next convention of the Aseociation, which 
will be held at Atlantic City, New Jersey. 





Congo Museum in Belgium 


NDER the inspiration of King Leo- 
pold, in 1878, a ‘‘ Committee of 
Study of the Upper Congo’ was organ- 
ized in Belgium, which in time became 
the ‘ International Association of the 
Congo.’’ The Museum now stands as an 
aitittic achievement with authropological 
iatecests in connection, because of the 
sculpture which represents the activity of 
the people of the Congo State and because 
of the native art displayed. Gioups of 
figures representing the work of Bsaigium 
sculytors fortray with great liveliness 
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and fidelity the physical traits, tattooings, 
hair dressings, attitudes, etc., of the na- 
tives of the Congo. The subjects of the 
groups are carriers, a native chief in cos- 
tume, canvemen with fishiug outfit, San- 
go «larvers, a Batetela protecting his wife 
against an Arab, Zappo Zap smiths, a 
household scene, and natrve musicians. 
A large amount of detail is carefully 
worxed into each group. The musicians 
are pictured plxying a long trumpet made 
from an elephant’s tusk, a curious lyre, 
and a xylophone, while a boy blows on a 
reed pipe. Thus art is made to assist the 
study, at long range, of anthropology. A 
significant omission from the group is 
any representation of a Belgian official 
cutting off the hand of an offending na- 
tive or otherwise maltreating him ! 





WHAT OF CHRISTIAN SCIENCE ? 


OSTON, during the past week, has 
had an object lesson not easily tor- 
gotten, and quite well worth meditation. 
The hosts of Christian Science, popularly 
estimated at 30.000, have swarmed to this 
Mecca ot their taith, not only trom all parts 
ot the country, but from toreign lanis. A 
few with titles irom England, and some 
judges from the West, have added distinc- 
tion to the gathering. But the great mass 
have been those from the common walks of 
lite, drawn into the Scientist ranks, in the: 
main, trom the healing believed to be ob- 
tained through it, either for themselves or 
their friends. Tae dedication oft the new 
two. million dollar temple of stone on 
Falmouth S:reet in the Back Bay was the 
lodestone that drew them at this time to 
our city — this, and the annual communion 
ot the mother church, scheduled to surpass 
all tormer incidents of this sort. 

Ia the interest ot our readers we mingled 
with the immense throng ot worshipers 
last Sunday aiternoon, and found a good 
seat in the vast temple at the three o’clock. 
service, What did we see and hear? We 
saw an auditorium, under the truly noble 
dome, scarcely to be equaled in this 
country. Itis protoundly impressive. Its 
mammoth proportions, its loftiness and 
airiness, its severe simplicity, its chaste 
decorationr, ita lightness and brigh ness, 
its strength and solidity, its white purity,. 
its rich massiveness, its comiortable seats, 
its colossal organ, satisty the esthetic sense,. 
amaz; the mind. and conduce to worship. 
Oae can easily believe that, with its lofty,. 
capacious galleries on three sides, tier 
above tier. it seats over five thousand 
people. And the voices of the readers,. 
clear, penetrating, carefully articulated — 
80 careiully studied have been the acous- 
tic properties and proportioas — wvidently 
reached the remotesi hearer. 


What of the Service ? 


There were a doz3n or more numbers. - 
Alter a volantary on the grand organ — 
one of the very finest in the world, 72 stops,, 
4538 pipes, aad all possible c)moinations 
—came a bymna irom the Christian Science. 
Hymnal (a hymnal largely composed of 
the universal tavorites ot the Caristian. 
Church, but with a considerable sprinkling. 
ot special pieces), ‘Shepherd, Show me. 
How to Go,’’ written by Mrs. Eddy ; then a. 
Scripture selection from Deut. 26; next a 
season of silent prayer, tollowed by the. 
audible repsatition of the Lord’s Prayer in 
concert. Here came the first startling in- 
novation to the ordinary church attendant. 
Alter each clause of the prayer as it was 
repeated by the congregation, came, inter- 
polated, its Scripture interpretation as 
found in the Christian Science text- book. 


Continued on page 768 
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NEW BNGLAND DEACONESS 
HOSPITAL 


Its Origin, Mission, Service 


LARGE group of prominent lay- 
men were the guests of the execu- 
tive committee of the New England Dea- 
coness Association at the-dinner at 
Young’s Hotel, Thursday evening, May 
81. It was a very pleasant social occa- 
sion, at which Dr. C. C. Bragdon, vice- 
president of the Association, presided. 
The toasts were in the form of ten-minute 
addresses on deaconess work, beginning 
with its origin, and ending with an ac- 
count of the exceedingly practical and 
useful things being done by the deacon- 
esses of this organization, of whom there 
are forty. Dr. Bragdon, in welcoming 
the guests, spoke briefly of the desire all 
philanthropists have to see their money 
for the poor going to the poor — to the 
spot where help is needed, without great 
deduction for handling, and said: “I 
pronounce the loss in handling of money 
given to deaconesses not over } per cent. 
In no way can money get so completely 
to the spot as through the hands of these 
unsalaried, intelligent, self-giving work- 
ers along the line of Christ’s life.’’ The 
incident of the little girl who put her 
hand into that of a passing deaconess, 
and said, ‘‘ You are my Miss Chisholm ; 
I know you by your bonnet,’’ was used 
to illustrate the strong hold the deaconess 
uniform has obtained upon the love of 
those whom they help. 


‘* We want you to know what we are do- 
ing, and how we are doing it. We want 
the opinion of you successful business men 
upon our methods ; your advice as to how 
to do our work better, and your sympathy 
in the cause, of which we are sure, when 
you know it as you will by the presenta- 
tion coming to you tonight. That presen- 
tation will be of only one phase of the work 
— the Hospital — that splendid opening for 
close to helping which appeals to all hearts 
and commends itself to all minds regard- 
less of denominational lines.”’ 


The speakers were Rev. Franklin Ham- 
ilton, D. D., Dr. Edward Reynolds, ex- 
Gov. John L. Bates, Mr. Clarence W. 
Williams, Mr. Henry D. Degen, and Mr. 
T, A. Hildreth. The addresses were very 
interesting, and we wish we could give 
them in full ; but the following are ex- 
cerpts therefrom. 

Dr. Hamilton gave the first of the ad- 
dresses, He spoke on ‘‘ Deaconesses in 
the Early Church,” saying, in part : 


‘‘Many imagine that this deaceness idea 
is something new. No g of the kind, 
In the very beginnings of the church the 
deaconess movement played a vital 7ré’e. 
By the middle of the third century there 
were many deaconesses not only in Rome, 
but also in Constantinople, Antioch, and 
other Christian centres. The first deacon. 
68s mentioned in the Gospel record is 
Phoebe, 

*‘ From the first deaconesses the useful. 
ness and influence of the organization in- 
creased steadily throughout the unstained 
years of early Christianity. The first dea 
conesses, like the deacons, were ordained. 
They came from all classes of society. 
A deaconess of the Western Church, Rade. 
gund, before her consecration, was the 
Queen of Neustria. During the Trajan per- 


secution, Pliny describes the torture of two 
deaconesses who had been maidservants. 
At first only widows, women ct fifty and 
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sixty years, thus were consecrated as min- 
isters of the church. It was a monstrous 
thing, thought Tertullian, when, in his 
time, a certain young virgin was made a 
deaconess. The most famous, perhaps, of 
all the early deaconesses was Oly mpias, a 
young widow ordained in her youth. 

‘* The duties of these hcly women who 
thus helped to shape primitive Christianity 
were multiform. They assisted in the 
baptism and instruction of women. They 
visited the sick and distressed. They were 
especially successful in their ministry to 
the martyrs. They were keepers of the 
holy gates. They regulated the behavior 
oi the women. 

‘1 he reinstitution of the order of deacon- 
esses is simply a return to the methods of 
the primitive church. The hope of the 
church today lies in its ability to bring 
men back to the ethical and spiritual prac- 
tices of early Christianity. To this end the 
church possesses no instrument more po- 
tent, perhnps, than the order of deacon- 
esses. Through this organ zation of the 
* Virgins of God,’ brought back in all its 
elemental human appeal, and in all the 
wooing tenderness of woman’s nursing, 
sympathy and prayers, the souls of men, 
despite themselves, will leap to accept and 
to exalt the holy apostolic Christ-dream of 
the church.” 


Dr. Edward Reynolds hus been a long- 
time friend of the Deaconess Hospital, 
and his address excited » good deal of 
enthusiasm. He sa:d, among other 
things : 

* T have always noted two facts in con- 
nection with the Deaconess Hospital — one 
its ¢xtraordinary economy. After a some. 
what varied experience I would say it has 
always been a marvel to me how the 
Deaconess Hospital could get along on the 
expenses that have -been quoted to me, 
when we consider the very low price if has 
charged its patients — those ot them who 
could pay — and that it has supported a 
certain number of patients who were unable 
to pay. I have listened with great interest 
to the expense figures given tonight, and 1 
cannot see how they do it, more especially 
as patients have irequently told me, and 
as Lhave observed on several occasions 
when I have been detained there, that the 
tood is exceptionally good, comparing 
favorably with any hospital I know. Iam 
sure economy is the most marked feature 
ot its management. 

‘*T am also greatly impressed with the 
spirit of the nursing. I was so struck with 
it, that when I wasin the management cof 
the very large outdoor department of the 
Lying: in Hospital, where we took care of 
some 2.500 women a year, I succeeded in 
obtaining tne services of two of the visiting 
deaconesses for this work, believing that 
their ministrations among the poor would 
be more sympathetic, more useful, than 
any other I could obtain. 

‘* T have had a great many patients in the 
Deaconess Hospital. I have never had a 
patient who left it without having been 
pleased with it, and without having felt its 
friendly and personal atmosphere in a 
most marked degree. 

‘‘ ] think the nursing has been good from 
a technical point of view. Nothing is above 
criticism, and I would not say, trom a 
technical point of view, this has been ; bat 
it has been good, and trom a personal point 
ot view it has been the best I have ever 
known. I have never had patients do any 
better in any place, and I think not as well, 
and I have seen many desperate cases 
dragged through by the exceeding devo.ion 
of the nurses in that Hospital, by their 
determination that patients should live 
and that they should not suffer unnecessa- 
rily, no matter what the personal exertion 
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to them might be. I cannot speak too 
highly of the nursing in this Hospital. I 
believe it makes a great difference to 
patients. 

** No institution in this world can hold its 
excellence and stand stili. The law ot ex- 
istence is growth, and the Deaconess Hos- 
pital, if itis to maintain its high standard, 
must grow. I do not think we need more 
hospitals unless they can fill a special field. 
I think the Deaconess Hospital does fill a 
spécial want, and I hope, as it grows, it is 
going to claim what: seems to me to be its. 
special field. 

“ There are great numbers of men and. 
women — especially women — in the com- 
munity who occupy a peculiarly difficult. 
position, in that they have not the money 
to cominand luxuries, they have not the 
means to command all that their condition 
demands, yet have a refinement and deli- 
cacy of organization which makes the nec- 
essarily crude methods of the large hos- 
pitals positive suffering to them, and puts 
thew under conditions in which they are 
not likely to do well nor to recover as rap- 
idly as they otherwise would. The Deacon- 
ess Hospital cares for such patients as does 
no other hospital of this city, giving them 
good accommodation and first class care at 
moderate pricee, and, when necessity im- 
pels, for little or nothing ; giving them the 
same tender and loving care that they 
would get in their own homes in addition 
to the technical care which they could not 
get in their own homes. 

* It I should be asked what might be the 
future of the Deaconess Hospital, I should 
say itis very bright. There is a very large 
class who have delicacy and refinement, 
and can pay a little but cannot pay much, 
to whom the Deaconess Hospital is unap- 
proached in ministering, and should remain 
so ; and, to the credit of the medical profes- 
sion, it can be said that you will never have 
difficulty in commanding the best attend- 
ance for patients who are able to pay such 
a@ sum as will enable you to give them such 
comforts and have nothing left to pay be- 
yond, who need to have the personal kind- 
ness, the sympathy and understanding of 
their needs and worries, which they do not 
get in other places. 

‘TT have always felt the greatest in- 
terest in the Deaconess Hospital; I 
have always felt it was a privilege to 
do anything I could to turther its interest ;. 
and I want to say here and now thatif the 
opportunity arises in which, with reason- 
able regard to my other interests and 
duties, I can do anything for the Deaconess 
Hospita), I wish to be counted upon as 
ready to do it in admiration of the good 
work you have done.” 


Mr. Clarence W. Williams, for eight 
yeare chief engineer of the Massachueetts 
General Hospita), and now of a firm of 
sanitary evogiveers in Boston, among other 
things, said : 


‘* The criticisms I have made of the plans 
of the proposed new Deaconess Hospital 
were that they were thorough, and, from 
my point of view, excellent. I am con- 
vinced that this little hospital you are erect- 
ing is certainly first class in every sense of 
the word, and the material that is going 
into it is, in my opinion, of the best. You 
are building the best, and you are getting 
it at an exceedingly low figure all the way 
through, ‘and the men who are doing the 
work are very thorough. The building is 
well adapted to its purpose, and, I believe, 
will result in such a demand that in ten. 
years irom now you will see the whole of 
that plan erected. You are building well. 
You have good light and air and a good 
ventilating system and it is ove of the most 

Continued on page 768 
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OUR UNIVERSITY 


HE ordinary every-day work of Bos- 

ton University is carried on so quiet- 

ly that it is only in connec:ion with the 

occasional public anniversaries that the 

general community acquires anything 

like an adequate conception of the real 
greatness of this institution. 

The recent Commencement exercises 
afforded an opportunity of forming an 
estimate of the position which this Uni- 
versity now occupies in the educational 
system of the State of Massachusetts. The 
various exercises of Commencement week 
were attended by more than three thou- 
sacd persons. On several occasions lurge 
bodies of alumni were simultaneously in 
session in different parts of the city at the 
various professional schools, The number 
of graduates this year was 271 — a num- 
ber greater than the total attendance of 
students at many American collegee. 

The last year has been one of progress 
and development. While no large addi- 
tions to the eudowment fund have been 
reported, and few changes have occurred 
in ths executive and administrative staff, 
the year has been notable for the efficient 
utilization of present resources and a 
quiet, steady expansion in all the depart 
ments of the University. ; 

The School of Theology has recently 
been cited by a leading American news- 
paper as one of three American theologic- 
al schools which show a growth in at- 
tendance in the face of a general decline 
in the enrollment of the theological 
schools of this country. 

The School of Law has been completely 
reorganized under the administration of 
Dean Melville M. Bigelow, and it effeet- 
ively maintains ite prestige as one of the 
great law schools of America, 

The School of Medicine has an equip- 
ment which in extent of material and in 
abundance of clinical facilities has few 
equals in this country. The recent award 
of medals at Portland, Oregon, and at St. 
Louis is significant of the estimation in 
which this department of the University 
is held by the members of the medical 
profesaion. 

The College ..f Liberal Arts has an ep- 
viable record for the number of trained 
men and women which it has sent out 
into the world. While its graduates are 
found in all walks of private and public 
life, they have done especially effective 
work in the educational field, both in 
America and in other countries. In 
Porto Rico and in the Philippine Islands 
many of the leading positions in the 
newly-organized educational systems aie 
held by graduates of Boston University. 
The establishment of the new department 
of Natural Sciences is one of the most im- 
portant actions of President Huntington's 
administration. The number of students 
in this newly-established department is 
80 great that this action may be regarded 
asanepoch in the history of the College 
of Liberal Arte. The department of 
Music, which began ite work a year or 
two ago, shows a rate of growth that will 
ultimately enable the institution to take 
its place among the other large universi- 
ties which have a well-equipped depart- 
ment for instruction in the thecry of 
music. 

While each of the great departments of 
the University has its distinguishing fea- 
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ture, the University as a whole has an 
individuality no less marked. In a cer- 
tain sence Boston University is in compe- 
tition with the other colleges of New 
England. In a higher sense, however, 
this institution is not a rival of any ex- 
isting college or university. The nature 
and location of Boston Univernity are 
such that in some of the departments, at 
least, the majority of the etudents of 
those departments could never have en- 
joyed a college training were Boston 
University not in existence. In estab- 
lishing the University in the heart of 
Boston, in admitting both women and 
men to all its privileges, and in making 
generous pecuniary provision for talented 
yuuths whose ambition for a college edu- 
cation.is hampexed by lack of means, the 
founders of the University have put the 
community under an obligation which 
will be more and more appreciated with 
the lapse of years. 

The admiaisiration of Bostun Univer- 
eity has from the beginning been notable 
for the skillful use which has been made 
of financial reeources which have never 
been adequate to the urgent needs of the 
institution. Large and generous gifts 
have been received, and the record of the 
sacrifices which the graduates and patrons 
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of the institution bave made to supply the 
means for carrying on the work, forms 
one of the brightest chapters in its records. 
An endowment fund has, in this way, 
been accumulated, but it is still inade- 
quate to the growing needs of this vigor- 
ous young institution. Those whose work 
brings them into contact with its inner 
life are convinced that the patronage of 
Boston University will for years be limited 
only by the enforced limitation of its 
facilities for instruction. Each enlarge- 
ment of its equipment has invariably 
been followed by an influx of students 
that has at once created additional needs. 
When it becomes generally realized that 
the peculiar Jocation and genius of this 
institution bring a university training, 
under Christian auspices, within the reach 
of hundreds of eager young men and 
women who would otherwise be com- 
pelled to relinquish their cherished hope 
of a broad and thorough education, the 
claims which this institution puts forth for 
prompt and liberal assistance in its efforts 
to perform the arduous task which its very 
success has entailed, will be amply and 
substantially recognized by the broad- 
minded, philanthropic men and wom- 
en of the commonwealth of Massachu- 
setts, 








Augustine Birrell on Whitefield 


HE founder and apostle of the church 


known as Whitefield’s on Totten- 
ham Court road, in London, has been 
honored by having a white bust, adwir- 
ably executed by Fred Pegram, unveiled 
in that ancient edifice. On the occasion 
of the 150th anniversary of the founding 











GEORGE WHITEFIELD. 


of the church, May 13, Augustine Birrell, 
than whom no man living has a more in- 
timate acquaintance with eighteenth- 
century literature, in presence of a distin- 
guished company spoke with eloquence 
and feeling on Whitefield. Mr. Birrell is 
at his best when discoursing of religious 
leaders, because his heart beats in unison 
with theirs. Whitefield could not have 
had a worthier interpreter, and the man 
who said that aucient canons must be £0 
interpreted as not to injure the liberties of 
the people would have clasped hands 
with the map who is seeking to free Eng- 


land from the rule of the priest in educa- 
tion. 

Critics may find fault with Whitefield’s 
mannerisms, but, said Mr. Birrell, ‘‘ he 
called his congregation to repent, not to 
repose.’”” He kept his people awake by 
‘‘ preaching like a lion.’’ Mentioniug 
the fact that Whitefield expressed no 
detestation of slavery, Mr. Birrell said : 
‘‘ While it is right that we should culti- 
vate humanitarianism to the very utmost, 
we must remember that religion is in the 
main concerned with the life tu come, 
and it was not altogether a disadvantage 
to Whitefield and Wesley that they 
cared chiefly to fit the souls of men for 
eternity.’’ While Mr, Birrell character- 
ized Toplady’s volumes of theology as 
books containing ‘‘ in undiluted form the 
blackest Calviniem ”’ of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, he pointed out that Toplady’s great 
hymn transcends ail denominational 
difference, and unites Roman Catholics, 
Anglicans, and Dissenters ‘‘in one con- 
cord of sacred melody.’’ Whitefield’s 
generous kindliness was shown by the 
fact that he made a bequest of mourning 
rings to John and Charles Wesley ar a 
token of his “ indestructible union with 
them io heart and spirit, aotwithetand- 
ing differences of judgment on some par- 
ticular points of doctrine.” 

Mr. Birrell closed hie address by read- 
ing the passage of Whitefield which he 
himself most loves — from the preface 
written for an edition of John Bunyan, 
wherein Whitefield commends Bunyan 
for his catholic epirit, and says that “ if, 
like him, we were more deeply and ex- 
perimentally baptized into the benign and 
gracious ivfluences of the blessed Spirit, 
we should be less baptized into the waters 
of strife about circumstantials and non- 
essentials. For being thereby rooted and 
grounded in the love of God, we should 
. . . have but one grand, laudable, disin- 
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terested strife, namely, who snould live, 
preach and exalt the everloving, alto- 
gether lovely Jesus most.’’ 

Mr. Birrell in his address happily linked 
Whitefield with many of the leading per- 
sonages of his day. In the large green- 
baize pewof Lady Huntingdon person- 
ages of the highest social rank sometimes 
listened to the sacred orator. As White- 
field on one occasion described the peril- 
ous approach of a blind person to a preci- 
pice, Lord Chesterfield, to the astonish- 
ment of the congregation, cried in horror : 
‘‘Great Heaven ! he is gone,’’ Horace 
Walpole heard Whitetield preach, and 
Bolingbroke, after listening to a discourse, 
condescended to assure Whitefield ‘' that 
he had done great justice to the Divine 
attributes.”” Hume was another admirer, 
and said that it wae worth going twenty 
miles to hear Whitefield preach. White- 
field was a most extraordinary character, 
and uoman of his times was mure elo- 
quent or more honored of God in Christian 
service. He was prominent in whirlwind 
revivals in America, and it is proper that 
he should have received burial in New- 


bury port. 





“Genius for Doing Things” } 


E noticed briefly, in a recent issue, 
the decease of our highly. es- 
teemed friend, Harrison Haley, of Dover, 
N. H. The record ot his life and his pre- 
vailing characteristics contain lessons 
which require more extended considera- 
tion. More than any person we have ever 
known, he possessed the ‘‘genius for 
doing things,’’ or tor “bringing things 
to pass’? —pbrases familiarly used as 
the highest commendation by men of 
achievement in characterizing those who 
succeed. These expreesive terms are strik- 
ingly illustrated on every hand and in 
every calling. While one business or pro- 
fessional man is explaining why he fails, 
another is tremendously and cheertully 
busy, with no better opportunities, making 
a distinct success. Perhaps there is no 
sphere in life in which this tundamental 
fact is more forcefully illustrated tban in 
the ministry. One minister succeeds while 
another, with equal abilities, better train. 
ing, and as good a parish, fails. The first 
“brings things to pass;’’ the second uses 
his time in telling why be fails. 

Harrison Haley brought things to pass, 
but never boasted about it. He was the 
most public-spirited citizen of the city in 
which he spent his long life, and contrib- 
uted more than any other man to secure 
public improvements that have proved an 
unspeakable blessing to the people. He 
was absolutely unselfish ia his motives, 
and never received any financial gain. He 
had the ability to inspire others to do what 
he believed should bedone. His schemes 
came to him, buret upon him, with full 
revelation of ‘‘ ways and means” for con- 
Ssummating them. Standing in the bank 
with him twenty years ago, he told the 
writer that soon the electric car would be 
passing through the streets ot Dover. 
That does not seem a strange prophecy 
now, but it was then, and some people 
smiled as they said of the enterprise: 
** That is one of Harrison Haley’s dreame.”’ 
He was a dreamer, but most of his dreams 
Proved to be prophecies which came to 
pass. On every side in his own city one is 
made glad by public improvements which 
he inaugurated. St. John’s Church, that 
Magnificent structure with the beautiiul 
audience room and its chime o! bells, was 
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largely the result of his creative and exec- 
utive ability. 

He was a profoundly religious man, 
though he never talked much about it, in 
conventional terms, in religious meetings, 
or elsewhere. He had a genius fur helping 
and sustaining his minister. His nature, 
always optimistic, hopeful, and often jocu- 
lar iu the best sense, rendered him indis- 
pensable to his pastor. He never gave his 
minister apy doses of pessimism, but al- 
ways good cheer and hope. He kuew just 
how, when his pastor was ‘‘ Mondayish,’’ 
or burdened, or somebody had needlessly 
wounded him, to come to his relief. He 
could administer allopathic doses of sun- 
shine and never exhaust himself, hence his 
pastor always welcomed his presence, and 
never crossed the street or went around the 
corner to avoid him, as some ministers are 
justified in doing, to escape members ot 
the church who are always ready to pour 
out woes and grievances. Henry Ward 
Beecher said that he was “ willing to look 
at the sore leg of a man once, but he did not 

















THE LATE HARRISON HALEY 


want it exhibited to him every day.”’ Har- 
rison Haley had no woes or blemishes to 
exhibit to his pastors; he was always 
cheery, sunny, and contagiously hopeful. 
To show the appreciation in which he was 
held in the community, it is only necessary 
to say that at his funeral in the church on a 
week day the large audience-room was 
well filled. Tears flowed freely, too, as the 
chime of bells which he made possible 
played ‘“‘ Beulah Land,” “ Shall we Gather 
at the River,’’ and * In the Sweet By. and- 
by.” 

But there is a phase of this man’s life, 
fully known to the writer, but too sacred to 
be told here, that may be mentioned to 
show what a royal soul he was. There is 
left to mourn for him an invalid wite, 
What hallowed memories are left her — for 
he was an ideal husband. Aun invalid ior 
over a quarter of a century, she learned 
thereby how it was possible tor a husband 
always to be a lover, and to grow in ten- 
derness and devotion as the years rolled 
on. 

Great, grand, simple man, with a genius 
for doing things, the church’s best helper 
and an incomparable friend, he will live on 
in what he was and in what he did! But 
how greatly he will be missed ! 





Spiritual progress is largely a matter of 
attitude. The soul that is tacing heaven- 
ward and Godward may be sure that it is 
drawing nearer to God and heaven by a 
law of attraction that is more potent thun 
the law ot gravitation. 
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For the Study of Alcohol 


OMETHING like two hundred of the 
more prominent physicians in this 
country are banded together in an organ- 
ization for the study of ** Alcoho] and Other 
Narcotics.”’ The society has led the world 
in the investigation of this important por- 
tion of medical science. The leading spirit 
is Dr. S. D. Crothers, of Hartford, Conn., 
who has attained wide celebrity as an 
expert in the treatment of alcoholic and 
narcotic disease, who serves as secretary 
and as editor of their well. known quarterly, 
Journal of Inebriety, now published in this 
city. The president is Prof. W. 8S. Hall, of 
our Northwestern University; and Dr. 
H. O. Marcy, of this city, is honorary 
president. Dr. T. H. McNicholl, a New 
York Methodist, is one of the vice-presi- 
dents. 

The Society met in this city during the 
past week for its 36:h annual session. 
Important papers were prerented by ex- 
perts on various phases of the topics 
involved. Professor Hall, in the annual 
addrese, treated ‘* The Influence of Narcotics 
upon Metabolism,” and brought out a new 
definition of alcohol, calling it ‘‘ a proto- 
plasmic poison.’”’ Dr. Marcy, in a luminous 
paper, discussed “‘ The Influence of Ine- 
briety in Railroad Accidents;” Dr. J. H. 
Kellogg spoke on ‘‘ The Effects of Alcohol 
on Digestion ;’’ Dr. L. D. Mason, of Brook- 
lyn, on “The Paychic Treatment of 
Inebriates ;”? and Dr. Crothers on “ The 
Teachings of Alcohol in School Books.’’ 
Other important papers were given by 
others. It is encouraging to find a band of 
Christian physicians, occupying the highest 
rank in scientific scholarship, studying 
and writing on such subjects as those dis- 
cussed at the Boston meeting. 





So Illuminating and Comforting ! 


N associated press dispatch from Chi- 
cago, bearing date of June 7, states 
that Prof. George Foster, of the University 
of Chicago, whose heretical theological 
cpinions contained in his volume on * The 
Finality of the Christian Religion ” have 
occasioned wide criticism, delivered, on 
the date name, an address on the “ Mod- 
ern Conception of God.” The tollowiug 
paragraph from the address is then given, 
as expressive of his views : 

“To the modern man, God is becoming a be- 
ing. We cannot have an unfinished existence 
and a finished God. But if we do this God must 
be a living God, and if God were living, an- 
changing, always equal, tt must be a stupid life, 
even fora God. The kernel of the matter is not 
in the kind of God, but the experience through 
which the idea is reached. Religion in the fu- 
ture will consist more of science and less of 
speech. Traditions are rapidly perishing. The 
concepticn of God is in the process of becoming 
rather than being. The essence of man is the 
forward striving toward a fiying goal. Ideas 
are the servants and the signboards oi the jour- 
ney. As life and experience change the ideas 
change. Therefore we cannot speak definitely 
of a God idea, though we can confidently of the 
conception of the world and the man.” 


How marvelously illuminating and com- 
torting is the above! If the reader does not 
at once fully discover what Profeesor Foster 
means, let him read the remarkable para- 
graph a second or even a third time. If, 
perchance, a man is in doubt about God and 
his relation to Him, and wants to know 
about sin and human accountability, and 
how he shall find rest, peace, and hope, just 
think how much Professor Foster can help 
him! Or, suppose he is crying out from the 
depths, ‘It a man die, shail he live again?” 
Or if the dearest soul of earth has slipped 
trom his sight, and his heart is filled with un- 
utterable loneliness and grief, will he find 
consolation in Professor Foster’s dictum ? 
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Indeed, what is this new teacher worth to 
any onein real need? ‘* What poor com: 
forters”’ these men with “ new views and 
new truth” are! They but mock heavy- 
burdened, sin oppressed, sorrowing soule. 
A single utterance of Jesus Christ is wortb 
more than all they can say or pen. Hear 
Him: ‘*‘ Come unto Me, all ye that labor 
and are heavy Jaden, and I will give you 
rest.” Again : “Learn of Me and ye shall 
find rest to your souls.” “ {| and my Father 
are one.” ‘The Son of Man is come to 
seek and to save that which was lost.’’ “I 
am the resurrection and the life, and he that 
believeth on Me, though be were dead, 
yet shaJl he live.’ “I go to prepare a 
place for you, and if I go and prepare a 
place for you, I will come again and receive 
you unto myself, that where I am there ye 
may be also.”’ 

In the light of such authoritative utter- 
ances as these,is it any wonder that sane 
and experienced representatives of Chris- 
tianity can give neither credence nor con- 


‘sideration to views so hazy, ephemeral and 


mocking as those of Professor Foster ? 





PERSONALS 


— Bishep E. E Hoss, of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, South, sailed trom New 
York for Brazi), Jane 5. 


— Prot. M. 8. Terry, D. D., of Garrett 
Biblical Institute, Evanston, will preach at 
Epworth Church, Cambridge, on the morn. 
ing of Jane 17. 


— After hearing Bishop Thoburn speak 
on our work iv India, Union Church, St. 
Louis, contributed $1,200 to the Jubilee 
Fand. 


— With the issue for June 27 the HERALD 
will begin a charming serial for boys and 
girls, in twelve parts, by Mrs. Kate Upson 


‘Clark, entitled, ‘‘The Girl that Wasn’t 


Wanted.” 


— Rev. G. C. Wilding, D. D., delivered 
two Memorial Day addresses at Paterson, 
N. J.—one in his own church, Tuesday 
evening, May 29, and the other in the 
court house on Memorial Day. 


— Rev. Charles Lee Fillebrown, of Ar- 
mdur, South Dakota, called at this office 
last week. He had been to Wayne, Me., to 
bury ‘his father, Luther W. Fillebrown, 
formerly a resident of that town, a lifelong 
and useful Methodist. 


— Rev. John Landry, pastor of Embury 
Church, Cambridge, N. Y., has been grant- 
ed atwo months’ vacation by the official 
board of the church, for a trip abroad. Mr. 
and Mrs. Landry will sail, July 5, and will 
visit their parents and triends in England. 


— Rev. Dr. Davis W. Clark, D. D., pre- 
siding elder of Cincinnati District, Cincin- 
nati Conference, is to spend his vacation 
at Anniequam, and will be available as 
@ supply itor our churches during that 
period. Address him at Cincinnati. 


— Rev. W. A. Wood, of Laurel St. 
Church, Worcester, received the degree of 
D. D. trom Baldwin University, Berea, O., 
his Alma Mater, at the recent Commence- 
ment. Dr. Wood preached the annual 
sermon at the institutior, which was re- 
ceived with great favor. 


— Rev. E. L. Meservey, of Stewart, IIl., 
a member of the Rock River Conference, 
called at our office last week. He is 
spending a tew weeks among friends and 
acquaintances in Eastern Maine, where his 
father is remembered by many people as 
an earnest and faithtul pastor. 


— Professor M. D. Buell united in mar- 
riage, at Columbus, O., on Saturday last, 
his nephew, Dr. Henry 8. Houghton, of the 
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Rockefeller Institute of Medical Research, 
N. Y., with Miss Caro'ine Carmack, ot 
Columbus. Dr. Houghton is under ap- 
pointment as a medical missionary to our 
hospital in Wuhu, China. Dr. Buell de- 
livers this week a course of;four expos- 
itory lectures at an Epworth League con- 
vention in the Quincy (I'l.) District, and 
returns to Rochester, N. H., to preach the 
baccalaureate sermon before the High 
School on the 17th. 


—At the homeof Mr. and Mrs. Walter 
C. .Sanders, members of our church in 
Wollaston, on Monday evening, June 4, 
their daughter, Frances Waldo, was united 
in marriage with Mr. Paul Earl Brodbeck, 
ot Dedham, son of the late Rev. William 
Nast Brodbeck, D. D. Both bride and 
groom are graduates of Boston University, 
and it was peculiarly fitting that the cere- 
mony should be performed by President 
Huntington. He was assisted by the 
bride’s pastor, Rev. William J. Heath. 
Miss Mabel C. Brodbeck attended the 
bride, and the best man was Mr. Howard 
W. Schafer (B. U., 1904). The ushers were 
Messre. Harry C. Higgins, Morton G. 
Hopkins (B. U., 1903), and Roscoe and 
Harold Sanders, brothers of the bride. 
Mr. and Mrs. Brodbeck will reside in Ded- 
ham. 


— Prof. L. T. Townsend is to give his 
address on “‘New Theologies Only Bub- 
bles,” before the New York Methodist 
Preachers’ Meeting, Monday, June 18. 


— Mrs. Wallace, wite of Prof. J. E. Wal- 
lace, of Claflin University, is in Boston 
arranging the itinerary for the University 
Quartet, and is meeting with excellent suc- 
cess in placing dates. 


— Hide and Leather of Boston contains 
in the May issue a very fine full-page por- 
trait of our highly- valued friend,ex Gov. 
Carroll S. Page, of Hyde Park, Vt. A full- 
page portrait of ex-Gov. W. L Douglass, 
of Brockton, graces the opposite page of 
the same magazine. 


— Rev. George Whitaker, D. D., of Cen- 
tralville, Lowell, who has been in the 
Homose pathic Hospital for several weeks 
under treatment, was discharged on Fri- 
day, Jane 8, and it is confidently hoped 
that, after a tew weeks of convalescence, he 
will be entirely well again. 


, — Dr.8.E. Strong, of the Sanitarium, Sar- 
atoga, made a welcome call at this office 
last week while attending the Medical 
Association convention. He says that Dr. 
and Mrs, Cuyler are at the Sanitarium, and 
also Evangelist Thomas Harrison and his 
mother, with many others. 


— Mrs. Dr. N. T. Whitaker, of Marlboro, 
and her nieces, Mrs. Lizz'e Johnson and 
Miss Abbie Bishop, of Lynn, will leave 
New York, July 4, for an’ extensive tour 
through Great Britain and Europe. They 
will spend some time in London, Paris and 
Rome. 


— Rov. LH. Dorchester, of Lindell Ave. 
Churcb, St. Louis, delivered the baccalau- 
reate sermon at Central Wesleyan College, 
Warrenton, Mo, last Sunday. His church 
contributed $100 to the India Jubilee 
Fund. Dr. Dorchester will spend his vaca- 
tion at Cottage City with his family, as 
usual, this season. 


— Rev. A. J. Northrup, of St. John’s 
Church, Dover, N. H., received the degree 
of Ph. D., at Boston University Commence- 
ment last week. Many of his admiring 
parishioners from Garden Street, Law- 
rence, as well as from his present church, 
were present to see him receive the honor 
which he had earned by hard and faithtul 
study. A degree thus obtained does in- 
deed bear much credit to the recipient. 
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— Rev. John Elliott Bowman, pastor of 
the Congregational Church of Jamaica, Vt., 
in a letter to this office, pens this brief trib- 
ute to his classmate : 


“To those who knew Daniel Richards, Jr., 
during his college course at Boston University, 
his memory is that of an earnest student and a 
faithful friend. Fidelity to all, especially in the 
performance of all work, was perhaps his most 
striking characteristic. The writer well re- 
members that. at a reception given to members 
of the class of ’91, a high tribute was paid to 
this quality of Mr. Richards’ character. It met 
the approval of all present as expressing the 
exact truib, Any one who knew bim well feels 
sure that tbis was true of him through life, and 
that be was ‘ faithful unto death.’ Sucha man 
cannot be forgotten ; we hav? too muck need of 
the nelpthat such a memory gives.”’ 


A memoir written by his pastor, accom- 
panied by a portrait of thisdeeply mourned 
young man, will be found on the obituary 
page this week. 


— The Daily Picayune of New Orleans, 
of May 31, has a generous and very appre- 


. ciative report of the Memorial Day address 


delivered by President F. H. Knight, of 
New Orleans University, the preceding 
day, at Chalmette National Cemetery. Dr. 
Knight spoke to three thousand people 
and received an enthusiastic hearing. 


—The Evening Chronicle of Spokane, 
Wash., of May 25, announces the decease, 
the day before, of Daniel J. Libby, of that 
city, at the age of 86 years. The deceased 
was a native of Maine, a well. known and 
useful member of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church for sixty years, and his body is to 
be brought to his old home for burial. He 
leaves two honored sons in Spokane — Dr. 
T. W. and Prot. I. C. Libby—and one 
daughter, Mrs. S. B. Locke, of Scuth Paris, 
Me. 


— Every generation needs to hear the 
message of the old man, as well as the 
clarion call of ardent youth. Rev. Dr. Will- 
iam Howe, who carries the weight of one 
hundred years of noble living as lightly as 
if it were but a shortened span of existence, 
preached, on June 3, to the children and 
grandchildren ot his old congregation from 
his former pulpit in the Broadway Baptist 
Chureh, Cambridge. The sermon was an 
unusual one, delivered with much force 
and feeling, in behalf of old time religion, 
and was ripe with a sound and helptul phi- 
losophy of life. Though the physical man 
in Dr. Howe may be weakening, his spirit- 
ual man has been renewed for years ‘* day 
by day.’’? May God give the people rever- 
ence tor the message ot the old men ! 


—The funeral of the late Rev. John 
Peterson took place in the Methodist 
Church of East Dedham at 2 p. M. on Mon- 
day, June 4, and was in charge of Rev. Dr. 
Charles F. Rice, presidirg elder of Cam- 
bridge District. The principal address 
was delivered by Bishop Mallalicu—a 
classmate of the deceased at Wilbraham 
and Middletown. Briefer remarks wers 
also made by Dr. Rice, Dr. James Mudge, 
and Rev. Mr. Dodge, pastor of the Congre- 
gational Church at West Boylston. Rev. 
E. W. Virgin, another classmate, together 
with Drs. John Galbraith and Joseph H. 
Mansfield, also took part in the service. 
The prayer was offered by Rev. Walter 
Healy, pastor of the church, and several 
pieces of appropriate music were excellent- 
ly rendered by the quartet connected with 
the church. About twenty of the preachers 
attended the service, and a goodly number 
of friends, including a small group of rela- 
tives, among whom was a nephew bearing 
the same name with our departed brother, 
John Peterson, M. D., of Hingham. The 
interment was in the Dadham cemetery. 


— The baccalaureate sermon delivered 
by Bishop Foss, on Sunday, to the students 
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of Lasell Seminary was masterly, sustain- 
ing his long established reputation as one 
of the greatest preachers of our denomina- 
tion. His text was from 1 John 2: 3: We 
know that we do know Him.” The large 
congregation listened with assured and 
exultant interest as the Bishop showed 
how it was possible to receive experiment- 
al and indubitable evidence of the truth of 
Christian doctrines. He preaches as the 
revered Bishop Foster preached, and there 
is a striking similarity in their method and 
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manner, even in the intonations of the 
voice. After the foundation ot the sermon 
is deliberately and critically laid, the ex- 
pansion of the theme is so cumulative and 
constraining as to be well-nigh irresistible. 
Great truths are so logically stated, so 
happily enforced by illustrations, largely 
scientific, and all so vitalized by the holy 
life and passion of the preacher, that they 
carry the joyous assent of the hearer. May 
Bishop Foss long be spared to thus preach 
the Gospel of Jesus Christ ! 








Boston University Commencement 


HE Commencement exercises which 
Boston University has just brought to 
a conclusion were, in some respects, among 
the most notable in the history of the insti- 
tution. Although the program of the week 
conformed to the traditional order, the 
audience at each of the various gatherings 
was of unusual size, and there was evident 
throughout the week a loyal afte ction for the 
University that gives warrant for the belief 
that this institution is destined to hold an 
increasingly important position in the 
Awerican educational field. 


The exercises of the week began on Fri- 
day, May 31. The seniors of the College of 
Liberal Arts had finished their examina- 
tions on the previous day, and they cele- 
brated the first day of their newly- acquired 
freedom by an all day excursion to Marble- 
head. On their return they found every- 
thing in readiness for a reception which 
was tendered to the class by the faculty of 
the College of Liberal Arts. This reception, 
which is attended only by the seniors and 
the members of the college faculty, is the 
last opportunity which the instructors have 
of meeting the graduating class before the 
arrival of the guests of Commencement 
Week. At this parting meeting the ques- 
tion of the juture is the prevailing topic. 
Many of the seniors are already able to re- 
port perfected plans for the coming year ; 
others are hoping for the consummation of 
arrangements already in a tentative stage ; 
some look torward wistfully to an un- 
known future. With all the joy there is an 
undercurrent of sadness at the severing of 
the ties which have bound the seniors as 
undergraduates to the University. 


On Saturday, from 4 until 6 P. M., Dean 
M. M. Bigelow received in the Law School 
building on Ashburton Place the friends of 
that department of the University. The 
Law School of the University has had so 
important a part in the history of the de- 
velopment of the system of jurisprudence 
in Massachusetts and adjoining States that 
a gathering of representatives of this de- 
partment of the University invariably 
brings tegether a company of leading jurists 
and barristers. Among the prominent 
guests were Mr. Brooks Adams, Hon. 
Harvey N. Shepard, Prof. George E. Gard. 
ner, Judge Ely, and Hon. George J. Tuits. 


The Baccalaureate service on Sunday, 
June 3,in St. Mark’s Methodist Kpiscopal 
Church, Brookline, was of rare beauty. 
The noble edifice, the serene twilight, the 
inspiring music, the uplifting preaching, 
made upon the young graduates and their 
friends an impression which must prove 
abiding. The members of the graduating. 
clase, robed in academic costume, entered 
from the side of the pulpit and made their 
way to the seats reserved for them. Presi- 
dent Huntington’s Baccalaureate sermon 
was an incisive, eloquent utterance, show- 
ing not only a thorough grasp of the prob- 


lems which confront the young graduate, 
but also a familiar acquaiutance with the 
currents of thought which are surging in 
the commercial and religious world. He 
took as his text the prayer of Caleb in 
Joshua 14:12: “ Give me this mountain.” 
His theme was, ‘‘ The Divine.Order and 
Human Achievement.” President Hunt- 
ington said, in part: 


The circumstances under which Caleb offered 
this prayer present some interesting suggestions 
tothe man or woman who is endeavoring to 
formulate an orderly and reasonable plan of life. 
First, there was the anticipation which had 
kept Caleb and |his followers steadily and hope- 
fully pressing on in the years before. Second, a 
struggle is involved in the very terms of the 
promise, Third, Caleb makes his claim —a 
claim that had no arrogance, no avaricious or 
selfish motive to debase it, but a claim that 
rested back upon the promise which Jehovah 
had made to him and to Israel. Fourth, the 
possession comes as the reward. The more we 
study the divine method of deajing with hu- 
man life, the more we find it true that there are 
these cardinal elements involved in all success - 
ful human living: Promise, Struggle, Claim, 
Possession. 

I, The Promise. God inspires hope, and 
holds out the vision of better and better things 
to come, in the long reaches of human history, 
than have ever been achieved. This promise 
inspires anticiputions in the heart and mind of 
men. Among these anticipations is a deep and 
unalterable coavistion that civilization will re 
place barbarism. Another profound anticipa- 
tion that lives in the heart of our modern world 
is that the religion which came through its 
stages of unfolding in Judea, and then under 
the commission of the greatest of the prophets, 
rehabilitated and regenerated by Him who was 
sent out into all the world, is to be the universal 
religion for the whole humen family. 

These general illustrations may serve to indi- 
cate the main thought, that there is a wonder- 
ful current of hopefulness setting toward the 
future in our modern world. How does this 
bear upon personal life? There are three dis- 
tinct ways in which men may sdjust them- 
selves to the on-going world. They may face 
backward, and live largely in the past. They 
may be so \ntensely occupied with the present 
that there is no past, there is no future, for 
them — that is, no latellectual thoughtfulness 
is spent in either direction, They live for the 
hour sad theday. Butthe norma! buman life 
sets itself steadily toward th; future. You who 
are in the bloom of youth do so instinctively 
and with enthusiasm. 

Il, The Struggle. This was a necessary part 
of Israel’s progress into the Land of Promise; 
it is a necessary element in human life as God 
has arranged its conditions, But there sre 
oigher ranges of content than the battlefield 
illustrates, for human souls, for human society, 
and social states. No character is made with- 
out resistance agains: some adverse powers ; no 
trath is worked into the thought and practice of 
men without contesting its way through beset- 
ting errors; no virtue becomes a principle in 
life, whether it is a single soul,or a community, 
or a commonwealth, without a conscious vic- 
tory. 

III. The Claim. There are the claim of the 
discoverer ; in Kurope, the ciaim of inherit- 
ance; the claim of conquest; the claim of 
“eminent domain ;” the claim of monopoly. 
But the claims that rest upon the divine order 
are, of all others, most substantial, and most 
sure of being realized. 
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The divine order provides for human life the 
only safe ground on which to base its claims. 
Suppose you desire a cultivated mind, a good: 
heart, a sound life. We may be thankful that 
we live in a period in which there is such large 
freedom for intelligence to expand. It is pa-- 
thetic when even in rare instances in this age a 
devout scholar is made to feel the clamps of a 
narrow eccilesiasticism. But the spirit of this 
this time (our Zeiigetst) is broad, stimulating, 
eager for the whole realm of truth. 

IV. Possession. It will be a long time yet - 
before men learn that possession of al) mate- 
rial goods can at best be only that of steward: 
ship. It is true, however, even in this money- 
loving age of ours, that nothing commands. 
such lasting and profound respect in all intelli- 
gent communities as a noble human life, lived 
out in fullness and effect, in the broad light of 
our common day. The old truth cannot be too 
impressively preached, that a good name is the 
great possession. If there is one theme that 
needs to be reiterated to our psople in these. 
times from all pulpits, by university and col- 
lege professors, from all our common schooils,. 
and in all well regulated homes, it is the sacred- 
ness and the necesstiy of noble living. Simply 
that. It ought to be possible for the sane intel- 
ligence of our Christian communities to ac- 
centuate more than they do the absolute neces- 
sity of common honesty, common goodness, 
common uprightness and humanity, in all 
social and civil life. Somehow this great eleva- 
tion must be reached, where, on the heights of 
a better moral tone, society at large may pos- 
sess itself in a new consciousness of its function 
and destiny, and, far more widely than now, 
individual men may live for the great life that 
widens down from God out of heaven, and has 
in itself the promise of immortality. 


Monday evening was devoted to the 
meetings of the alumni associations of the 
School vt Medicine and of the School of. 
Theology. The graduates of the Medical 
School met at Young’s Hotel at 6 o’clock 
in the evening. The meeting of the Alpha 
Chapter of the University Convocation, 
composed of the graduates of the School of 
Theology, was held in the assembly room 
ef the Twentieth Century Club. The at- 
tendance was somewhat larger than usual. 
Rev. Charles H. Stackpole, of the class of 
91, presided, and after the annual reports 
and election of officers he made a brief 
address and introduced the speakers. 

Dean Wm. F. Warren spoke on “ Theo- 
logical Schools and Some Recent Criti- 
cisms.’”’ He detended the study of Greek 
and Hebrew. Prof. H. C. Sheldon was 
asked to speak on “ The Present Relation 
ot Theological Schools to the Church.” In 
a brief and capital speech he pointed out. 
clearly the mutual obligations of church 
and schoo], showing that while the school 
should exercise a due respect for denomi- 
national standards, it is not out of place 
for it to point out any inconsistencies that 
might adhere in a traditional system. This 
he illustrated by reference to the Methodist 
Episcopal and other churches. On the 
other hand, if the church desires living 
preachers, she must consent to have them 
trained in an atmosphere of intellectual 
libeity,and not molded in a merely de- 
nominational machine. This is the duty 
of the church tothe school. Referring to 
the acute dogmatism of certain preachers, 
Professor Sheldon made use of the follow- 
ing syllogism: “1.I am Methodist Doc- 
trine incarnate. 2. These fellows at 
Evanston, Boston, and possibly Drew, do 
not altogether agree with me. 38. Theretfore- 
théy are not sound in the Methodist Faith.” 
** The difficulty,” said the speaker, ‘‘is in 
the mejor premise. Change that,and the 
result is quite different: 1.I am a small 
fraction of the Methodist Church, 2. These. 
men at the schools who differ from me 
have doubtless given much more attention 
to the matter than [. 3. Therefore the 


chances are ubout 95 in 100 that they are 
nearer the truth than I am.” 
Dr. H. G. Mitchell was introduced by the 
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toastmaster as follows: ‘‘I shall now call 
on adistinguished alumnus who hitherto 
has often excused himself from speaking 
on the ground that he was unworthy to 
represent the school. But tonight heis tu 
represent himself, and cannot well decline 
to respond. It will be refreshing to hear a 
man who has b2en so widely misrepresented 
tor once really and personally represented. 
Yesterday we all did him reverence ; now 
he has fallen so lowas to be engaged in 
writing tor the ‘International Critical 
Commentary’ for the use of the scholarship 
ot the world. Itis high time he was thrust 
out from among us. I refer to the great 
Hebrew heretic, Professor Mitchell, who 
will now address us on ‘The World 
before Abraham.’ ’’ Professor Mitchell was 
received with great and prolonged 
applause. The alumni all sprang to 
their feet and cheered heartily. Professor 
Mitchell spoke tenderly and earnestly of 
his relation to the school ; he prophesied 
the ultimate victory of the more liberal and 
progressive theology, and called attention 
to the advance which the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, Soutb, and the Wesieyans of 
England have,in theirdoctrinal attitudes, 
made over the Methodist Episcopal Church. 

Prof. Samuel L. Beiler spoke entertain- 
ingly on, “Sermons and Sermonizers."’ 
Dr. E. M. Taylor made a characteristically 
stirring speech on “The Boston Univer- 
sity School ofj,Theology and World-wide 
Missions.” 

The tollowing officers were elected for the 
ensuing year: President, Rev. C. H. Stack- 
pole; vice president, Rev. P. L. Frick; 
secretary, Rev. L. A. Nies; treasurer, Rev. 
J. P. West; biographical secretary, Rev. 
8S. C. Cary ; auditor, Rev. N. B. Fisk. The 
Chapter reluctantly accepted the resigna- 
tion of Rev. A. M. Osgood, who, after 
seven years of service as secretary, de- 
clined a re-election. 

The meeting was favored with the pres- 
ence of Miss Bertha C. Morrison and Miss 
Harriet E. Johnson of the graduating class. 
Several other guests were also present. 

The Alpha Chapter has enjoyed an unus- 
ually prosperous year. The monthly 
meetings have been largely attended, and 
among the speakers have been members 
ot the faculties of neighboring schools of 
theology. The policy of the officers of the 
Chapter is to make it a thoroughly modern 
club tor theological discussion. A year of 
great interest is anticipated. 

« + 

The ideal Commencement week is a curi- 
ous medley of the grave and the gay. 
Through all the intermediate stages the 
anniversary exercises pass trom the digni- 
fied to the merry and then lightly find their 
way again to a becoming gravity. Fun 
there was in plenty, and fun that found its 
temporary home in more than one dignified 
edifice at the same time. While the young 
lawyers of the graduating class of the 
School of Law were entertaining their 
numerous friends in Isaac Rich Hall, the 
seniors of the College of Liberal Arts were 
presenting their Class Day program before 
an audience which filled the large Ford 
Hall of the new Baptist Building next 
door. The buildings are so closely adja- 
cent that the laughter and applause from 
one building served to accentuate and 
reinforce the merriment in the neighbor- 
ing auditorium. It was interesting to note 
the expression in the faces of the passers. 
by, who stopped in amazement at the un- 
wonted sounds of hilarity which issued 
from the open windows of the severely 
dignified Law Building and found an 
answering burst of merriment in the sedate 
appearing home of the Boston Baptists. 

o * 


At eight o’clock on Tuesday evening the 
graduates of the College of Liberal Arts, 
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torming what is known as the Epsilon 
Chapter of the Convocation, assembled in 
the college building for their annual busi- 
ness and social meeting. Rsv. Dr. G. S. 
Butters, '78, was re elected president of the 
Chapter; Mr. S. E. Whitaker, ’90, was re- 
elected treasurer; and Mr. R. A. Robbins 
was reelected secretary. All these re- 
elections were for a term of five years. 
Professor Marshall L. Perrin reported on 
the present condition of the Historical Pro- 
fersorship Fund. For some years the 
graduates of the College of Liberal Arts 
have been making a determined and selt- 
sacrificing effort to raise for the college an 
amount of money sufficiently large to pro- 
vide jor the endowment of a Professorship 
of History. The amonnt now on hand is 
something over $7,700. 
= * 


The varied program of the earlier part of 
the week was but preliminary to the great 
event, the Commencement exercises on 
Wednesday morning in Tremont Temple. 
The audience was the largest that the Uni- 
versity has brought together during recent 
years. The great auditorium was crowded 
to the last seat in the second gallery. The 
building was beautifully decorated with 
the national emblem, which blended with 
the college cvlors. To the music of the 
organ, played by Prot. John P. Marshall, 
of the Department of Music of the Univer- 
sity, the procession of trustees, faculties 
and invited guests filed upon the platform. 
An orchestra played appropriate selections 
during the intervals between the various 
exercises of the program. The unprece. 
dentedly large audience was due partly to 
the presence of the many friends of the 
unusually large graduating clase, 271 in 
number, bat undoubtedly a potent factor 
in swelling the attendance was the selec- 
tion of Hon. Samuel W. McCall as the 
Commencement orator. Congressman Mc- 
Call represents the highest type of the 
modern statesman. A college graduate, a 
close student of literature, as well as a 
practical man of affairs, and universally 
respected tor his sturdy independence ot 
thought and his sterling integrity, Mr. 
McCall has for years retained a hold upon 
his constituents which is creditable alike 
to the citizens and to their representative. 
Mr. McCall’s theme, ‘The Peace Problem 
of the United Statee,’’ was of a character so 
pertinent and his argument was so cogent 
that the Boston press has already begun to 
comment upon it editorially as an utter- 
ance that must have an ip fluence in shap- 
ing the future of New England thought. 
Mr. McCall said, in part: 

There are two features in the military prob- 
lem in the United States, one which results 
from the general system prevailing among 
nations, which comprebhends to an extent this 
country, and that which results from our loca- 
tion upon the globe. So far as the general 
peace problem of the world is concerned, there 
is certainly ground for hope that war as a 
method of settling disputes between nations 
will some time be done away with. 

There is no difference in principles between 
private and public war. They both set up 
force instead of justice as the arbiter. But 
while we do not have to go far back into history 
to find force prevailing as the method of settle- 
ment of controversies between individuals, it 
has practically been done away with now. 
The struggle was a long one, however, and 
required centuries. There was first pure bar. 
barous warfare, then physical contests under 
the sanction of law, then courts whose writs in 
the first instance were sometimes sold, but 
finally they came to be the settled forums 
for allaying private disputes. The evolution 
against public war has been mcre slow; it has 
been sometimes reactionary, but to the long 
view it has been certain and steady in the 
direction of establishing an international 
justice, and the sure goal of that movement 
will be the overthrow of violence and the 
enthronement of international law. Custom, 
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conventions between particular States, the 
mitigation of the practices of war, peace con- 
ferences, and the general] code put forth at The 
Hague unmistakably indicate the drift towards 
the peaceful settlement of international con- 
troversies. The heavy taxes of war and the 
more general perception of its evils are build- 
ing up @ popular opinion against it. The mass 
of mankind understand more clearly that upon 
them falis the grinding weight of war, and the 
mass of mankind are having today a more 
potent voice in the government of the world 
than at any time in history. 

The peaceful effect of war has been a favorite 
par:dox of its advocates. In the time of Louis 
XI1V., who fought for half a century, nations 
engaged in war that they might have peace. 
They do not go so far nowadays, but we still 
assert that a fine army and a great navy are 
necessary to secure peace, and so we keep 
forges blazing and shipyards working to the 
full and launch our great battleships, not for 
actual use in war, but to terrorize others into 
Keeping the peace. It is easy to overestimate 
the evil designs of other nations. After the 
Civil War our army was kept at twenty five 
thousand men for a generation, and yet no- 
body attacked us, and when we finally suc- 
ceeded in getting into a war we were compelled 
to begin it ourselves. Does any one feel more 
secure from aggression today with an army 
more than twice as large and three times as 
expensive as before the Spanish War? The 
two great oceans are worth more to our defence 
than the armies of all the rest of the world. 
The British House of Commons recently 
adopted a resolution favoring the reduction of 
armaments by international agreement. That 
this is practical is proven by what we have 
already done. Two very important battles of 
the War of 1812 were fought upon the Lakes, 
and yet after that war Great Britain and this 
country entered into an agreement not to 
maintain an armed force upon the Lakes, aud 
that agreement has been kept for nearly a 
century. 

By crossing the Pawific and becoming a ter- 
ritorial power in the Orient we increased the 
ease with which an enemy might attack us and 
the difficulty which we would have in defending 
ourselves. Instead 2f compelling an enemy to 
cross the Pacific in order to attack us we have 
made it necessary for us to cross that same 
great ocean in order to defend ourselves. But 
our problem still remains a comparatively easy 
one, The value of the Philippines is pot so 
great that it is lisely to tempt any other nation. 
England once captured them from Spain, and, 
although no other nation in the world was ever 
more avaricious for colonies, she gave them 
back on the payment of a small indemnity, 
which was probably more than they were 
wortb. If, during a century when great powers 
were ransacking the globe for colonies, a Power 
like Spain, in the last stages of decrepitude, 
could hold the Philippines, woat chance is there 
that any nation would take them from us, if in 
the first instance it could do so without a strug- 
gle, and thereby invite a war with the most 
powerful nation in the world? What nation 
would care to embark upon a war which might 
involve its very existence in order to gain a 
possession of so little value? Who knows 
whether Denmark has any navy, or whether 
she bas sO much as a royal yacht, and yet for 
generations she has held, and peacefully con- 
tinues to hold, the Danish West Indies. 

We act as though the magnitude of our war 
expenditures was necessary to give us title toa 
place among the “ world Powers,” for we have 
the most magnificent war bill of any nation in 
the world. Why should we spend twice as much 
for a navy as the German empire? Our great 
military expenditures are simply a wantop and 
inexcusable abuse of the patriotism of a gener- 
ous people. The Monroe Doctrine is not likely 
to embrolil us in war with any other nation. We 
have maintained that doctrine in peace for 
nearly a century, and we are very much stronger 
now than when we first announced it. There is 
@ prevailing looseness of speech which compre- 
hends under the name of the Monroe Doctrine 
any course, however eccentric, which we may 
see fit to take towards the other American re- 
publics, and, as a result, that Just and simple 
doctrine has been grossly abused. 


The fundamentally religious character or 
the educational ideals vf the University 
found fitting expression in the invocation 
by Rev. Reuen Thomas, D. D. At the con- 
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clusion of Mr. McCall’s oration the audi- 
ence found in the music of the string ur- 
chestra a relaxation from the concentration 
of attention that had kept both eye and 
mind upon the orator and his words. 
When the last diploma had been awarded 
and the impressive words of the benedic- 
tion had fallen ipon the hushed audience, 
the orchestra took up the theme and the 
great gathering slowly dispersed. 
x + 


At 3 o’clock in the afternoon of Com- 
mencement Day the annual meeting of the 
University Convocation was held in Jacob 
Sleeper Hail. This meeting brings to- 
gether the graduates of all departments of 
the University. It is the day of the year 
when the graduates of the scattered pro- 
tessional schools find themselves united in 
the home of their Alma Mater. The meet- 
ing was called to order by Dean William 
Marshall Warren. After prayer had been 
offered by Dr. C. W. Blackett, the result 
of the balloting for vice-presidents of the 
various chapters of the Convocation was 
announced as follows : School of Theology, 
Dr. John W. E. Bowen, ’85; School of Law, 
Hon. Samuel C. Bennett, ’82; School of 
Medicine, Dr. Eloise A. Sears; College of 
Liberal Arts, Miss Sara Cone Bryant. 


Rev. A. M. Osgood, in reporting the re-. 


sult of the balloting in the School of Theol. 
ogy, gave the interesting information that 
the number of graduates in the School oft 
Theology since 1850 is 1,122, of whom 932 
are still living. These graduates are today 
engaged in work in seventy-nine Conter- 
ences, covering twenty-one States. There 
are on the present board of Bishops three 
graduates of the School of Theology — Bish- 
ops Bashford, Hamilton and McDowell. 
Missionary Bishop Parker, now deceased, 
was also a graduate of this school. 

For some yeare it has been the custom to 
provide at these meetings of Convocation a 
program made \p of addresses by promi- 
nent graduates of the various departments. 
The speaking was, as usual, of a high 
order. Rev. Elihu Grant, Ph. D., represent- 
ing the College of Liberal Arts, spoke, from 
personal experience, of present conditions 
in the near East. He contrasted with the 
educational ideals of American colleges 
those which prevail in Syrian and Turkish 
institutions. Prof. S. L. Beiler, for the 
School of Theology, presented some char- 
acteristics of a model theological school. 
He spoke of the wide. awake alertness and 
the reverent spirit of openmindedness 
which are so marked a feature of the School 
of Theology of Boston University. He 
reported that the outlook for the school is 
bright. He based this optimism upon the 
expressions of confidence and esteem 
which are constantly coming to the author- 
ities of the school from various sources. 
General Charles K. Darling, United States 
Marshal, emphasized the warfare which 
the Nation and the State must unremitting- 
ly make to enforce the laws. He laid spe- 
cial stress upon the duty of the citizen to 
aid the authorities in the enforcement of 
these laws. He regarded the prevention of 
crime as of greater im portance than the de. 
tection and punishment of crimin&ls. Dr. 
Wm. H. Watters, of the School of Medi- 


cine, spoke encouragingly of the increas-. 


ing effectiveness of the work of this depart- 
ment of the University. The gold medal 
recently awarded to the school at the Lewis 
and Clark Exposition, coming so soon after 
a similar award at the St. Louis Exposi- 
tion, is indicative of an increasing public 
recognition of the’ high standards which 
this medical school maintains. The bene- 
diction by President Huntington conclud- 
ed these exercises. 
a . 

The closing event of the day and of the 

week was a reception tendered by the class 
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which had just been graduated from the 
College of Liberal Arts. This reception, 
which brought together some hundreds ot 
the relatives and friends of the members of 
the graduating class, offered to the college 
instructors a welcome opportunity of meet- 
ing the parents and relatives of their stu- 
dents. The fast approaching end of the sea- 
son of festivity and the thought of the scat- 
tering of classmates to remote and widely 
separated places left an impress on the faces 
and speech ofall. Even as this company 
lingered in the halls it seemed so loth to 
leave, some of the members of tbe class 
with their cherished diplomas in their pos- 
session were speeding to far- distant States. 
But there came an hour when the last fare- 
well was said. To many it will be years 
betore they see again the walls of Alma 
Mater. The class of 1906 will probably 
never reassemble with unbroken ranks. As 
the annual reunions occur, those members 
who can find their way back to the old 
home will have a stirring tale to tell of 
struggle and vicixsitude. The University 
which for four years has watched with con- 
stant solicitude the mental and spiritual 
development of its cuarges parte, with sad. 
ness, from these children who have just 
gone out from what they had come to re- 
gard astheir home. But with the sadness 
comes. no doubt concerning the future of 
these students. The long and honorable 
roll of Boston University graduates who 
today are filling responsible positions in 
home and state and church gives warrant 
for the confident expectation that -these 
new representatives of the University 
will prove worthy of their heritage and 
their training. 





Notes 


— The gracious hospitality which is mani- 
fested by the official board of St. Mark’s Metho- 
dist Episcopa) Church in welcoming from year 
to year the University and its friends at the 
Baccalaureate services, is keenly appreciated 
by all who are privileged to attend. The serv- 
ices of this year were of great beauty. The day, 
the hour, the edifice, the music, the prayer, the 
sermon, were a spiritual uplift to the large con- 
gregation. 


— At the Convocation meeting on Wednes- 
day afternoon Dean William M. Warren called 
attention to the presence of three representa 
tives of the College of Liberal Arts whose edu- 
cational work bas recently ergaged them in 
fields which are far removed from their Alma 
Mater. Dr. Elibu Grant, who represented the 
College of Liberal Arts on the list of Convoca- 
tion speakers, has recently returned from an 
extended period of service in educational work 
in Palestine. Mr. Walter I. Chapman has just 
returned from the Philippines, where he has 
been engaged in a responsible position in the 
schools of the islands. Mr. Everett W. Lord, 
who came back to Boston to receive from his 
Alma Mater the degree of Master of Arts, is as- 
sistant commissioner of education in Porto 
Rico; he will at once return to his important 
duties in that island. 


— One of the most graceful incidents in con- 
nection with the Class Day exercises of the Col- 
lege of Liberal Arts was tke presentation of a 
Japanese and an American fiag, artisticaily 
combined with the University seal, tc Mr. No- 
boru Kawasagi of the senior class. Mr. Ka- 
wasaki received an Ovation which was a strik- 
ing manifestation not only of the personal 
esteem ‘in which he is held by his classmates, 
but also of the admiration which is felt by the 
great American nation for the little giant of 
the Orient. 


'—— In prefacing his report to the University 
Convocation concerning the result of the bal- 
loting by the Alpha Chapter for Officers in the 
Convocation, Rev. A. M. Osgood spoke of the 


loyalty shown by some of the oldest living’ 


graduates of the School of Theology in forward- 
ing year by year their ballots and in attending 
whenever possible the meetings of the Alpha 
Chapter and the Convocation. Mr. Osgood gave 
a list of graduates of the classes from 1850 to 
1860, who thus show their faithful devoiion to 
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their Alma Mater. Among tnese are: Robert 
E. Stubbs, ’53, who is chaplain of the Seaman’s 
Bethel and Institute of Tacoma, Washington 
(Mr. Stubbs has not missed three months from 
his work since his graduation in 1858) ; George 
M. Hamilen, '57, president of Mallalieu Semi- 
nary, Kinsey, Alabama; Sidney K. Smith, ’59, 
whose residence is in Marlboro, Mass, ; Edward 
W. Virgin, '60, who is chaplain of the jail at 
Dedham, Mass. 


— Our new church Hymnal proves itself, by 
actual test, well qualified to meet the demands 
imposed by special services held under the 
auspices of our church. At the baccalaareate 
service on Sunday afiernoon the “ Eighth 
Reading for Special Days,” beginning, *‘ Surely 
there is a mine for silver,” and ending, “ Be- 
hold the fear of the Lord, that is wisdom, and 
to depart from evil is understanding,” was read 
in response with great effect. Tenayson's fine 
hymno, “Strong Son of God, Immortal Love,” 
with ite unanswerable argument for the im- 
mortality of the soul — 


“ Thou wilt not leave us in the dust; 
Thou madest man, he knows not why, 
He thinks he was not made to die; 
And Thou hast made him ; Thou art just,” 


was impressively sung by the choir in unison 
with the audience. It was a fine sense of the 
fitness of things which led to the selection of 
ex President Warren’s noble Christian lyric: 
**I worship Thee O Holy Ghost, I love to wor- 
ship Thee.” 


—In his address on Wednesday afternoon 
before the Convocation, Gen. Caoarles K. Dar- 
ling made an effective reference to the impor- 
tance cof the geographical situation of Boston 
University in the centre of Boston. This situa- 
tion is of inestimable importance to the stu- 
dents of each of the departments. One element 
of the success of the Uaiversity has been the 
facilities wnich the urban location of the Uni- 
versity offers to students who must earn money 
to support themselves wholly or in part during 
their student days. Those students who are 
engaged in philanthropic or professional work 
find in the immediate vicinity of the Univer- 
sity buildings abundant opportunity for sup- 
plementing the instruction of the class-room. 


— Some curiosity is always aroused on 
Commencement Day regarding the signifi- 
cance of the action of the candidates who, 
while passing across the stage, transfer, at a 
given place on the platform, the position of 
the tassel] on their Oxford caps. This trans- 
fer is made at the moment of receiving 
the diploma from the hands of the president 
of the University. While approaching tire 
president the candidate wears the taxsel 
on the right side of his cap, thereby indi- 
cating that he is not yet in the possession 
of the desired academic degree. The transfer 
of the tassel to the left signifies that the Uni- 
versity has now conferred upon the candidate 
tone full privileges connected with the bestowal 
of the degree. This is a medizval custom 
which is still observed on academic occasioas.. 


— It ts a pretty custom at the Commence- 
ment exercises of the University to greet with 
applause eaca candidate for a degree as he re- 
ceives from the hund of the president of the 
University the diploma which indicates the 
successful completion of a course of study. 
The applause varies somewbai in intensity 
with the different candidate, but a0 student 
who crosses tbe stage fails to receive a testi- 
mony of the hearty good will of the audience. 
The applause is especially generous when a can- 
didate successfally completes the course under 
unusual or especially difficult circumstances. 
The young womxun who received her diploma 
from the Law School was greeted so heartily by 
the young men who were to receive a similar de- 
gree that it was evident that their good-will 
toward their classmate was not tinctured by the 
slightest professional rivairy. The colored man 
who after completing a course in theology took 
a degree in medicine, with a view to rendering 
effective double service to his race, received a 
hearty tribute of good-will. Perhaps the great- 
est ovation of the day fell to the lot of the 
courtly Japanese gentleman who, afier a suc- 
cessful course of study in the College of Liberal 
Arts, goes back to his far-off home in the 


Orient to form one more tie between this 
youthful University and the venerable em pire 
otf the Mikado. 
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On Fayre Houres Veranda 


LOUISE MANNING HODGKINS, 


HE shadows grow long on the old 
campus over whose green stretches 
mearly twenty thousand pairs of feet have 
walked, run and rambled for nearly a 
century. Now and then a belated bird 
quafts a last draught in the Rubicon, 
paiots the air with a gay note and disap- 
pears in the green glooms behind the 
‘Old Academy."’ Long shafts of last 
sunset light turn the gray boles of the 
maples to copperred and flush to rose 
the white apple-blossoming background. 
‘Closer at hand, the tiny boom of a va- 
grant bumblebee forms a soft bags to the 
high soprano of a white-eyed vireo in a 
near tree-top. Every leaf and bough is 
distinctly outlined in what is familiarly 
termed ‘' artist light,’’ and assumes ideal 
beauty. Smitten with love of the loveli- 
ness of the earth, one is ready to “ greet 
the unseen with a cheer.’’ 

Suddenly the old brick walk is strange- 
ly peopled with a motley company, wind- 
ing down from the terraces, shining forth 
as from a mist, a grave, high hearted, 
phantom throng, yet as steadfastly real 
as the earth beneatl: their feet. Dimly I 


make them out. Here is a tall, slender 


figure, with deep brooding eyes, a fuliness 
above them that bespeaks the poet- 
scholar. A white butterfly wavers and 
hovers above hia head. In his hand isa 
book — a book that has led to heavenly 
heights many a halting spirit. It is ‘‘ The 
Still Hour.’”’ Surely this passage had its 
first moment in Wilbraham days: “ I 
am inclined to think there are no little 
things with God. His hand is as mani- 
fest in the feathers of a butterfly’s wing, 
in the eye of an insect, in the folding and 
packing of a blossom, in the curious 
aqueducts by which a leaf is nouriehed, 
as ip the creation of a world or in the 
laws by which planets move.” Half a 
poet himself, Austin Phelps is yet of the 
living in his poet and novelist daughter, 
Elizabeth Stuart Phelps Ward. 

Beside him moves a figure full of grace 
and energy, seeking the light as the other 
the cloistering shadows. What far- 
sighted, mind-discerning teacher saw in 
Abel Stevens, the youth who sat daily 
before him in the thirties of the last 
century, the future historian of the 
church ? 

Now succeeds a stately, staff-attended 
trio, noble Governors every one : they are 
Crane of the Old Bay State, Hovey of 
Indiana, and Pitkin of Colorado. Old 
Club and Philo debates gave them their 
early preparation for gubernatorial ad- 
drese¢s. 

Fast following is a group of college 
presidents and theological deans. One 
discerns the fine features of Miner Ray- 
mond, who prefaced his notable career at 
Evanston with a long principalship at 
his first Alma Mater; Benjamin An- 
drews, whom Brown and Nebraska Uni- 
versities both claim ; George E. Reed, of 
Dickinson; Pliny Marsh, of Mount 
Union ; and John Merrill, of McKendree, 
Every college color shines and glows 
with the profeesors and principals of their 
leading. Ah! that is the noble face of 
Dr. Marcy, and, with him, Fisk and 


Cumnock, of Northwestern ; and there, 
that fine old Grecian, Dr. Gill, of State 
College, and the beloved Winchester, of 
Wesleyan University, a scholar to the 
outmost rim. Now, a group of fair 
women — Christine Ladd Franklin of 
Vassar, and Anna Van Vieck and Char- 
lotte Bragg of Wellesley. Then Bailey 
of Kansas University, Taylor of Boston 
University, Penfield of Yale, Pratt of 
Harvard, Rolfe of Leland Stan/ord and 


Michigan, Niles of the Institute of Tech-. 


nology, Collar of the Roxbury Latin 
School, and Newhall, another eon of the 


Academy who became its head. 


On they go, not balf numbered, making 
way for the mitred and crosiered body — 
Bishops, six, all sons of Wesleyan Acad- 
emy in days long past : Baker, Bowman, 
Haven (Gilbert), Mallalieu, Warren and 
Burt. The very church universal is in 
their lead, for there is that bright light of 
Unitarianism, Dr. Stebbins ; there is Dr 
Burton of spacious nature, father of a 
noble poet, and worthy successor of the 
famous Bushnell; Lansing, formerly a 
Park St. pastor ; Da Costa of the Protes- 
tant Episcopal Church ; Russell H. Con- 
well, as brilliant autbor as clergyman of 
the Baptist persuasion ; to say naught of 
sucb as are of their own faith and creed, 
Pullman, Otheman, W. R. Clark, Secre- 
tary Haven, Studley, Crandall, North — 
verily, a dissolving cloud of witnesses to 
the faith of the church in old Wilbrabam. 
These represent the Republic, but the fur- 
ther following the whole world, for are 
they not missionaries of the Cross of 
Chriet ? There is T. B. Wood, a name 
‘* writ large ’’ in South America ; there are 
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those brave pioneers, Jason and Daniel 
Lee, to whom we are indebted for our 
church in Oregon ; there is a brave three 
of young women whose courage was at- 
tested in the Boxer troubles — Misses Gil- 
map, Glover and Young. One of these 
Bishops, it is to be remembered, was a 
Missionary Bishop. The sons of Themis 
are here, yes, and daughters too — Buck 
and Hubbard, Cowell and the Saxes, 
Wendt and Mary Hall; the great and 
good pbysiciays, like Marcy, Lester Hill 
and Emerson Warner; the philantbro- 
pists and business leaders;, as Slater of the 
Slater Fund beneficence, Pratt who 
founded Pratt Institute, C. C. Corbin and 
J.8. McLean ; there are artists and journal- 
ists ; there are, above all, notable mothers 
of a few of the wise and good, such as 
Caroline North Rice, Mr+. Manfield Bige- 
low, Susan Steele and Phebe Stone Bee- 
mav. 
The half. past seven study-bell rings, and 
the vision fades only to a new shaping. 
The girls drop their tennis racquets ; the 
boys leave*tthe diamond ; gray moths flit 
where the bee hummed ; lights shine out 
from student windows; but one sees no 
longer immature and careless yauth, rush- 
ing like a disorderly menagerie at the 
summons of a school bell, but other 
authors and bishops, teachers and lnwyers, 
“statesmen and mothers, in an atmosphere 
radiant with hope, in the widening circuit 
of the years. And yet there are those who 
maintain that the day of the church 
school is passed. So long as there is need 
of brave and true men, eo long as there is 
need of loyal and sweet hearted women, 
there is place for the church school. The 
world, they say, is getting too crowded ; 
but there will alwaye be room for more 
Wilbraham boys and girls. 


Fayre Houres, Wilbraham, June, 1906. 








Washington and 


Baltimore Letter 


“ NEWMAN.’ 


HE oftener one visits Washington, the 
more he becomes impressed with the 
many matters and places of historic inter- 
est that centre there. Arlington, the Na- 
tional Cemetery, 4s such a place has peren- 
nial interest; and as Memorial Day has 
brought the famous spot into prominence 
again, I will take this opportunity to tell 
your readers who have not had the pleasure 
ot a visit there something about it as we 
see and kaow it. 
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Itis in plain view from many points in 
Washington, being only about three miles 
from the city, and is reached by the Wash- 
ington, Alexandria & Mt. Vernon trolley 
line, or by the Washington, Arlington & 
Falls Church route. The latter route is 
from Georgetown, and passes through Fort 
Myer, a Federal military establishment, 
The visitor profits by going one way and 
returning the other. By the Alexandria 
route one crosses the new bridge which has 
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taken the place of the well-known Long 
Bridge, and enters the cemetery through 
the memorial gates, one of them named for 
Ord and Weitzel; a second for Sheridan, 
its columns also inscribed with the names 
ot Scctt, Lincoln, Stanton, and Grant; and 
the third for McClellan. 

The centre of interest is, of course, the 
fact that bere sleep sixteen or seventeen 
thousand soldiers who died in the great 
war for the Union. [n long lines are 
buried these brave men, their resting 
places marked with the simple stone slabs 
on which are inscribed the names of the 
soldiers, the States from which they came, 
and the numbers by which they are known 
in the Ro]l of Honor — the roster kept by 
the War Dopartment of those who died in 
the country’s service. 


* On Fame's eternal camping ground 
Their silent tents are spread, 
And Glory guards, with solema round, 
The bivouac of the dead ” 


A special part of the cemetery is set apart 
for the cflicers, among whom rest the 
remains of eleven Revolutionary officers. 
As the wives and daughters ot soldiers can 
now be buried next their husbands and 
fathers, many @ woman’s grave is seen 
among the rest. 

Conspicucusly situated is the monument 
over the grave of the unknown dead — 
2,111 soldiers *‘ gathered after the war from 
the fields of Bull Run and the route to the 
Rappabannock.” ‘ Their remains could 
not be identified, but their names and 
deaths are recorded in the archives ot their 
country, and its grateful citizens honor 
them as ot their noble army ot martyrs.” 

Arlington is naturally very beautifully 
situated. The grounds are * noble in con 
tour and adornment,’’ and the art ot the 
landscape gardener bas greatly added to 
the natural beauty of the site and its sur- 
roundings. ‘*There is a silvan temple 
where the services of Decoration Day are 
held. Itis an amphitheatre formed by an 
embankment of earth, green witb turf and 
shaded with trellises of vines. The read- 
ing desk of the rostrum is of marble in 
Classic design, and ornamental stone col- 
umns support the latticed root of green. 
In the southeast part of the platear a grove 
of maples has been planted after the plan 
of a Gothic cathedral, with overarching 
aisles, which will grow in stateliness and 
grandeur as time goes on.”’ 

There is a Temple of Fame on the 
grounds, ‘‘an open circular colonnade, 
with low domed root.’’ On the cornice are 
the names of Washington, Lincoln, Grant, 
and Farragut. On the columns are the 
names ot Thomas, Meade, McPhereon, 
Sedgwick, Reynolds, Humphreys, Gar- 
field, and Mansfield. Flower beds are 
arranged throughout the grounds so as to 
form the names of commanders and the 
symbols and badges of army corps. 

Much as is the interest that cextres in 
Arlington in association with our civil 
strite, there is a farther interest in the place 
trom its historic association of ante: bellum 
days. As the reader may know, the 
grounds were at the beginning of the war 
occupied by Robert E. Lee, who leit the 
place to go to Richmond, there to take 
eharge of the Virginia troops, and after- 
wards become commander in-chiet of the 
Contederate Army. Theold mansion was 
built in 1802. ‘“* The portico with its great 
Doric columns was modeled aiter that of 
the Temple of Theseus at Athens.’’ “ The 
builder of Arlington was George Washing- 
ton Parke Custis, son ot John Parke Custis, 
whose widowed mother became Mrs. Mar- 
tha Washington. When Col. John Parke 
Custis died at the siege of Yorktown, 
Washington adopted as his own the two 
children — George Washington Parke 
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Custis and Eleanor Parke Custis. Thence- 
torward Custis was a mewber of the Mount 
Vernon bousehold until after the death of 
Mrs. Wasbington in 1802, when he removed 
to his Arlington estate.’’ Beiug the adopted 
son of Washington, and “ entertaining 
with lavish hospitality,’ Custis drew to 
Arlington meny visitors and friends. 
** Latayette was among the distinguished 
guests here ; and there came many another 
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linked in the historic perview at Arlington, 
how dift rent the ideas and emotions awak- 
ened! Mt Vernon and Arlington, Arling- 
ton and Mt. Vernon ; Washington and Lee, 
Lee and Washington — they can never be 
separated ; but what a world of separation 
between them! The places but a few miles 
apart, and in time the lives of Washington 
and Lee but a few years apart, but in mean- 
ing, principle and outcome illimitable 
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of the friends of Washington to rehearse 
their recollections of the a en and the events 
of revolutionary days.’’ At the death of 
Custis, Arlington passed to the children of 
his daughter, Mary Custis Lo, wife of Mr. 
Lee, then colonel of the United States 
Army. When the colonel and his family 
lefe Arlington, the place fell into the hands 
o! the Federal troops. The mansion was 
converted into a headquarters and the 
groundsinto acamp. Doring the wara 
militery hospital was established there, 
and it was also used as a cemetery for the 
soldier dead. It is said the first grave 
prepared was jor a Confederate prisoner 
who bad died in the Lospiial. ‘In the 
year 1864 the property was sold for delin. 
quent taxes, and the Goverment bought it, 
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paying $26,100: In 1877 George Washington 
Custis Lee, heir under the Custis wil), 
established his legal title to the property, 
and the claim was adjusted to bis eatistae 
tion by the payment to -him by tke United 
States of the sum of $150 000.”’ 

There are some who think our Civil War 
was the logical conclusion of our War of 
Independence (it was certainly not the 
providential conclusion). But as one thinke 
of the two wars and of the two names 


distances and wmillepniums of 
* * 


Let ms tell my New England readers 
who are in the habit of visiting Washing- 
ton of a new opportunity tor them since the 
recent opening of another suburban 
trolley line out of the city. The trolley 
line is the Great Falls & Old Dominion 
Railway, and the opportunity is tor a visit 
to the Great Falls of the beautitul Potomac 
River. About tour miles from the city is 
what is known as the Little Falls. The 
Great Falls is fourteen miles distant, and 
the new electric road is completed to with- 
in a mile or two of the Fails. The walk 
from the cars is not far for those who like 
to walk, but there are carriages jor those 
who preter to ride. A visit to the Falls is 
well worth while. Tne grandeur ot the 
wateriall amid the wilaest scenery of 
broken and piled up rocks is a delight and 
a wonder. Our grentest Falls? No, not that, 
but a tiuly great Falls. You will be glad 
you have seen it atter your visit to it. 

Rev. Dr. J. M. Slarrow, tbe pastor of 
the Madison Square Churcb, Baltimore, 
has just passed away. He was sick dur- 
ing Vonterence, but his illness was not 
then supposed to be of a serious nature. 
Dr. Slarrow was in middle life, had done ex- 
cellent work as a pastor and preacher, was 
beloved and respected by al), and his death 
will be universally regretted in the Conter- 
ence and among the churches. He wasin the 
eighth year ot his pastorate of the Madison 
Square Church, and was never more popu- 
lar than during the year recently closed. 

x e 


The churches are greatly pressed this 
spring witb a multiplicity of extra collec- 
tions. The San Francisco disaster and the 
Woman’s College emergency turnish two 
of these. But the churches are doing well 
— remarkably weil — your correspondent 
thinks. It is to be hoped that so many 
emergencies will not arise again very soon. 


time ! 
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NEW DEACONESS HOME 
130 Federal St., Portland, Me. 


E are happy to announce to the 
readers of ZIoNn’s HERALD that we 

have at last secured a valuable property as 
@ permanent headquarters for our Maine 
Conterence Deaconess work. It isa three- 
story house, known as the ‘“ Burnham 
House,” 13) Federal! St., Portland, opposite 
Lincoln Park. It has fifteen rooms exclusive 
of halls and bath. It has a good heating 
plant, is lighted with gas throughout, and 
is wel! adapted toour work. The house, 
exclusive of lot, cost $14,000 when it was 
built, as only the best of material was used 
in its construction. It also has a good- 
sized lot, with shrubbery. Tbe location is 
ideal tor ovr purpose, beiny near the Ital- 
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Missionary Society through its proper 
officers made application to the bourd for 
permission to establish e Daaconess Home 
in the city of Portlaad, which was unani- 
mously granted.”” In 1903 the Leaconess 
Board reported “the establishing of a 
Home by the W. H. M. S. at 201 Oxford 
St., Portland, in a rented house,” and rec- 
ommended ‘that the pastors co operate 
most actively with the W. H. M. S. in the 
work of this new and promising institu- 
tion.” Each year since the Conference has 
adopted the report of the board of nine 
commending the work of the Deaconess 
Home and portraying the need of a perma 
nent Home, At the last Conference, in 
April, 1906 a resolution was presented by 
the chairman of the board, and adopted by 
the Conference, that a permanent Home be 

















NEW DEACONESS HOME, PORTLAND, MAINE 


ian Mission, which is carried on by our 
deaconesses, also in a locality where rooms 
will rent easily. 

This fine property in this ideal location 
we have, through the generosity of its 
owners, been enabled to secure for $7,000 — 
just half what the house cost at the time of 
erection —and we consider ourselves ex- 
tremely fortunate. We have some money 
in hend and more is coming in, but we 
shall, of course, be obliged to put a mort- 
gage upon it for the present. Here is a 
chance ior those who have some of the 
Lord’s money in charge to put it to good 
use in helping to pay for the house. Will 
you not ask Him what He would have you 
do about it, and then act accordingly? 
What better memorial to some loved one 
who has “gone up higher” than to put 
$100 into this house and name a room for 
that one, or $25 and name a door, or $10 and 
name a window, or $500 and name one of 
the parlors? 

This step was not taken hastily or with- 
out much prayerful consideration. We 
canvassed the ground thoroughly, looked 
the situation in the face, and here is what 
we saw: The Maine Conference, at its 
session in 1901, adopted a resolution that 
“Deaconess work be established in 
Maine Conference.” In 1902 the report of 
the Conference board of nine was adepted, 
which stated that ‘The Woman’s Home 


secured as soon as possible. At each of the 
three district meetings of the W. H. M.S., 
held respectively April 27, May 1, and May 
2 of the present gear, a resolution was 
adopted endorsing the plan of the execu- 
tive board of the Maine Conference W. H. 
M. 8. ‘‘to secure as soon as possible a 
property tor a Deaconess Home to be 
held in trust for the Methodist Episcopal 
Church.” 

We are now paying as much for rent as 
we will have to pay in interest, and per- 
haps more. The tenement now occupied is 
altogether too far from most of the work 
which the deaconesses are doing. The long 
walks are too fatiguing, taking the strength 
which should be put to a better use. Then, 
again, the present quarters are far too 
small for the work which ought to be done, 
and which in our new and commodious 
house we expect to do. We seemed to 
have reached a crisis where a change was 
absolutely necessary. To remain where 
we now are and expect growth and devel- 
opment, would be like expecting a chick- 
en to develop into a large and vigorous 
hen while confined in the eggshell. We 
felt that we must either advance or retreat, 
and we seemed to hear the same commard 
which was given to the children of Israel: 
‘Go torward;’’ and, trusting in Him who 
alone can “ build the house,” the executive 
board of the Maine Conference W. H. M. 8. 
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took the neediful steps for incorporation, 
and have secured this fine property, which 
seems providentially to have been kept for 
us until this time. A good iriend of the 
work who is neither bigoted nor sectarian 
will procure for us all the money we need 
at a low rate of interest, and we move for- 
ward trusting in Him who said: ** Accord- 
ing to thy faith be it unto thee.” Already 
plans are being made for the enlargement 
of the work. A day nursery, and a hospi- 
talroom adjoining that of the nurse, are 
some of the proposed new features. A 
young lady from Old Orchard is very soon 
to enter the Home as a probationer, and 
probably take her first year’s course there. 
Now, friends, let us “bring all the tithes 
into the storehouse,’’ and thereby ‘‘ prove” 
our Heavenly Father. 
Mrs. B. C. WENTWORTH, 
Pres. Maine Conf. W. H. M. 8. 





RESCUE MISSION WORKERS OF 
GREATER BOSTON 


REV. C. H. STACKPOLE, 


T wasa happy inspiration that moved 
a number of the mission workers ot 
Greater Boston to propose last week — 
what is believed to be the first of its kind — 
a convention of all agencies doing special 
mission work in the city. The plan was of 
late conception, and only ten days were 
possible for arrangemente, but the effort 
proved a decided success, surpassing the 
anticipations of its friends. Itis now ex- 
pected that a permanent organization will 
be formed, and that the ‘' Annual ”’ will be 
a bright spot to which the workers and 
triends of city missions may look forward 
with pleasurable anticipations. 

The Missions represented were: Bethany 
Mission, 144 Hanover Street ; Boston In- 
dustrial Home, 17 Davis Street; Boston 
Seaman’s Friend Society, 287 Hanover 
Street ; Chinese Mission, 16 Oxtord Street 5 
Florense Crittenton Home, Watertown ;. 
Hope Mission, 1766 Washington Street ; He- 
brew Mission, 105 Staniford Street ; Italian 
Mission, 287 Hanover Street ; Merrimac 
Street. Missior, 134 Merrimac Street ; Rug- 
gies Street Church Missjon, 1148 Tremont 
Street ; Union Rescue Mission, 64 A Dover 
Street ; Welcome House, 9 Florence Street. 
The speakers were, without exception, brief,. 
bright, and to the point; and bringing mes- 
sagee out of full hearts irom deep expe- 
rience of the grace of God in its application 
to the darker side of lite in the great city, 
they did not tail to hold the close attention 
oi all present. The morning was given to 
devotion and testimony under the leader- 
ship of those two choice spirits, C. W. 
Morehouse and Mrs. A. J. Gordon. The 
aiternoon was devoted to fifteen- minute. 
addresses by the various mission workers. 
The presence of “ Mother Prindle,” recent- 
ly come from New York to take charge of 
the Florence Crittenfon Home, Watertown, 
was in itself a benediction. Mother Prin- 
dleis a woman ot heavenly spirit and large. 
vision, and speaks out of a most remark- 
able and blessed experience of rescue work 
tor fallen women in many of the great cities 
in our own country and in England. 

Miss Edith M. Marshall, of the * Welcome 
House ” mission, is a little woman with an 
impressive face and a clear and sensible 
manner ot speaking that holds the intense 
interest of all. She spokeo! ‘ scaring for 
the girl of the street,” and emphasizsd the 
need of genuine love for those whom we 
would save, the wisdom of leading instead 
ot attempting to drive, and of always 
working with rather than over girls induced 
to come to the Home. Miss Marshall’s 
practical suggestions ot teaching these girle 
under her care“ the glory of work,” of 
taking them to the country for a revelation 
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of God in nature, of teaching them the true 
meaning of genuine repentance for all sin 
and love for Christ, breathed of sanity and 
Christianity throughout. 

Fine emphasis and illustration of per- 
sonal work in soul wianing on the street, 
boat, train, and in the tent, were given in 
briet addresses by David Reid, F. B. 
Greenwood, P. E. Call and Rev. H. G. 
Wellington. John Thompson, of Paw- 
tucket, converted from the life of a common 
drunkard, was called to the stand by Mr. 
Wellington as one of the specimens of tent 
work in the city —and a good sample he 
was. His testimony had the clear ring of 
truth. ‘“* Nothing but love in action could 
ever make John Thompson believe in 
Christianity,” he said. There is evidently 
a rapidly growing interestin this country 
in favor of aggressive work outside the 
churches, in tent and open air, tor the 
unchurched. 

The work of the Industrial Home of 
Davis St., now in its twenty-ninth year 
and under the superintendency of Mr. 
Oliver U. Elliot, merits special attention, 
and ie best represented in Mr. Elliot’s own 
words : 


“In a city world famed for its abundance and 
diversity of philanthropic effort, its numerous 
institutions for the relief of distress, this Home 
stands proudly as the pioneer‘of practical ap- 
plied Christianity —the first organized ¢ ffort 
ito provide a home for unfortunate, unemployed 
men by making employment the basis of relief. 
The perplexing problem today, and ever has 
been, is ‘How to deal with the unemployed.’ 

“The Massachusetts Legislature has enacted 
laws looking to the. extermination of the 
tramp. The local police and health boards 
have endeavored to enforce those laws, which 
in substance are, first, that they shall be clean ; 
second, that they shall work ; and, tird, that 
the places they frequent shall be wholesome 
and conform to certain rules and regulations. 
But in spite of legislation, organization and 
systematized effort, tramps still exist, and are 
destined to remain as a perpetual menace to 
this and every other large metropolitan centre. 
This condition of things is made possible large- 
dy through imprudent benevolence on the part 
of our well-meaning citizens. The sandwich at 
the back door, the nickel towards a pight’s 
lodging, and the ticket for a three-cent meal, 
for which there is no adequate return, appear 
at the moment to alleviate suffering and satis- 
fy the need, but in reality create, foster and per- 
petuate indolence, filth, moral depravity and 
crime, In 1873, Rev. William Bradley looked 
down through the vista of time and saw that 
the only permanent remedy for thix evil was 
an institution where those in need of shelter 
and food could work for it and thus become 
self-supporting. For twenty-eight years the 
Home has justified the opinion of Mr. Bradley 
and solved the problem of dealing with unem- 
ployed, homeless men. Hundreds, yes, thou- 
sands of the men who are adrift in our city are 
starving, not so much for the necessities of life, 
as for an opportunity to start again. Our insti- 
tution is that opportunity, and who can esti- 
mate the amount of good that has been done?” 


This Mission gives employment and a 
new start in lite to thousands of homeless 
men every year, and yet is nearly self- 
supporting. 

Hope Mission, 1766 Washington St., is 
doing a faithful and growing work under 
its efficient superintendent, David Reid, a 
member ot Bromfield St. Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, and his equally able 
and devoted wife. Mr. Edward Packard, 
of Bethany Church, Roslindale, is the sec- 
retary of this Mission. It is a modern 
eleven-room. house used as a head- 
quarters ior Gospel and humanitarian 
work, located in the heart of the great 
Scuth End district. The objects Hope 
Mission is working for are aggressive 
evangelism and humanitarian work 
throughout the great South End and 
Roxbury districtr, and to establish threé 
branch missions for gospel work — at West 
End, cloxe to North Terminal Station, at 
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Park Square, and at Roxbury Crossing. 
Mr. Reid has been for nineteen years con- 
tinuouely in evangelistic and missionary 
work, ten years as captain in the Salvation 
Army, leaving the Army in latter years to 
give his entire time to mission work. He 
conducts an outdoor Gospel service every 
night in the year directly in front of the 
Missiov, reaching in this way about 
twenty-five thousand persons yearly with 
the Gospel. These services are always ad- 
journed to the Mission Hall. He proposes 
to adopt the same methods, with suitable 
lieutenantr, at the three branches referred 
to above, and is sure with these enterprises 
of reaching with the Gospel a multitude of 
persons yearly. Through the summer 
he conducis Sabbath outdoor gospel serv- 
ices at the resorts and is planning for this 
with every acquisition of strength he can 
get. The Mission is a headquarters for 
dispensing practicn! helpfulness to any- 
body in the community, and this work is 
limited only by the means at Superintend- 
ent Reid’s disposal. 

John Cowan, D. D, of the Merrimac St. 
Mission, spoke most interestingly of the 
neglected children of the city and of the 
great necessity and possibility of reaching 
and helping them in marfy ways. Flowers 
have a powertul influence ; but few can be 
found to distribute them. The children are 
fascinated with our Christian songs; but 
who will sing to them? They can be 
brought into Sunday school and are quick 
and eager learners; but there are no 
teachers ! Suburban Christianity which has 
now become so predominant will do well 
to take heed to these conditions. 

The ‘Work for Foreign Immigrants”’ 
was well represented by Mrs. E. D. Mason 
for the Chinese, Rev. S. Musso for the Ital- 
iane, and W. R. Uchtman for the Jews. 

The closing address in the evening, by 
Mr. John Callahan, of the Hadley Rescue 
Hall, Bowery, New York, successor to the 
late S. H. Hadley, was certain)y most 
unique and impressive. Roared in the 
worst conditions of New York, for twenty 
years following a life of crime, an inmate 
like Jerry McAuley often of jails and pris- 
ons, he was at last arrested tor God bya 
mission worker on the street. Mr. Callahan 
naturally believes in mission work for the 
lost. He told the audieace with simplicity 
and all sincerity the story of his life, includ- 
ing his conversion, and all felt at the con- 
clusion that Jesus Christ came to seek and 
to save that which was lost. 

Altogether, the convention promoted 
fraternity among the workers, was pro- 
ductive of encouragement and unity, 
made a good impression on many listenerr, 
and can but be a forerunner of better 
things tor Boston City Missionary en- 
deavor. 





Italian Mission in Portland, Me. 
MRS. ANNA ONSTOTT, 


ION’S HERALD ot June 6 is an inspi- 

ration, and will be sure to win many 
friends to the subject of “ assimilating the 
foreign population’? and helping the 
“stranger within our gates.’’ I notice, 
however, that the Italian Mission in Port- 
land, Me., was omitted. It was started less 
than two years ago by Mrs. H. I. Benson, 
superintendent of the Maine Conference 
Deaconess Home. It maintains a night 
school, reading room, Sunday-school, Ep- 
worth League, and prayer-meeting. The 
services, however, are carried on by a 
womar, a licensed deaconess. The attend. 
ance averages about 20. There are over 20 
probationers, and some are ready for tull 
membership. Two young men are at 


Kent’s Hill attending school, and others 
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wanting to go. When Mrs. Benson took up 
this work the language and customs of 
these people were strange to her, but she 
can speak, sing, and read [talian now — 
surely, a God. given gift of tongues. 


Old Orecnard, Me. 





Summer in Northfield 


REV. ARTHUR N. THOMPSON, D. D. 


The 2ith season of Northfield Uhbristian Con- 
ferences and Summer Schools will soon open. 
D. L. Moody has gone to his reward, but the 
spirit and influence of a good man never die. 
The spirit of John Bunyen still walks the earth 
in Piligrim’s Progress; the band of John Wes- 
ley still rings ten thousand Methodist church 
bells; John Calvin’s body still molders in Ge- 
neva, but his defence of God’s Word will live 
forever. Not less true is it that Dwight L. 
Moody still walks tbe streets and guides the 
policies of Northfield, and that in no figurative 
or poetical sense, but in the simplest, truest, 
prose reality. His spirit speaks in every Sum- 
mer Conference, and with an increasing power 
az the years go by. 

Mr. Moody’s deep interest always centred in 
the General Conference for Christian Workers, 
and it is in this Conference that his influence is 
still felt in a marsed degree. In his cajl for the 
first Conference in 1880, Mr. Moody stated the 
object: ‘For solemn soul consecration, for 
pleading God's promises.”’ In the call for the 
seventeenth Conference (the last one before his 
death), Mr. Moody stated the object: ‘The 
study of God’s Word, the development of the 
Christian life,a revival of the spiritual life of 
the church. ... That every Christian be lifted 
to a higher level and power.’”’ These words 
still mark the purpose of every conference. 

Throughout the series of seyenteen confer- 
ences before Mr. Moody’s death there was a 
steady increase both in numbers and in spirit- 
ual power. The years since his death have 
marked no abatement in elther respect. The 
attendance has increased, and the spiritual 
power has ircreased, year by year. The North- 
field Summer Conference today is a world- 
power tor Christ and His church. Attendance 
is a privilege not to be passed by any Christian 
who can get there. 

Dr. G,. Campbell Morgan, of London, will be 
one of the leading speakers, as usual, this year. 
Among the other speakers will be Dra. Johns- 
ton Ross, R. A. Torrey, C. B. McAfee, L. G, 
Broughton, and others. 

The sound judgment with which Mr. Moody 
refused to limit the Northfield work to any one 
phase of Christian truth or life, has marked the 
policy pursued also by Lis son, Mr. W. R. 
Moody. Much prominence has always been 
given to suijective dealing. A keynute of 
every conference of the twenty-three which has 
been held was struck by Mr. Moody in the firat 
one, as he said: ‘*“ Don’t think of your homes 
your families, your work, or your churches 
now. Aitend now to jour own heart only.” 
But the subjective side is not alone emphasized 
at Northfield. The life and service of God’s 
children is also made more vigorous and abun- 
dant by addresses and conferences on Chris- 
tian wors, Bible study, and mission work in all 
its varied places and phases and all depart- 
ments of Christian thought and activity. 

Present indications are that thetwerty-fourth 
conference will be the largest of all in its at- 
tendance. God’s children are praying that it 
may be the deepest of all in its spiritual power. 
Northfield is pre-eminently adapted to be the 
home of such aconference. It is one of the 
beauty spots of New England. Beauty as God 
made it has not beeo marred here by the hand 
ofman. Nature wields an unhindered sceptre 
over the hills and through the valleys, and 
points upward to nature’s God. 

Accom modations for all will be ample and 
pleasant, and the expense most reasonable. 
One can live in Northfield on any scale that he 
desires, frcm $4 per week in the camp to the 
regular hotel rates offered at the Northfield, a 
beautifal Summer hotel not far from the Con- 
ference grounds; and whichever one he 
chooses, he can be sare of getting more than 
his money’s woith in physical comfort and in 
mental sharpening, and in spiritual uplift be 
gets that wh'ch cannot be estimated in dollars 
and cents, 
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THE FAMILY DEPARTMENT 





Homely Counsel on Care 


Quoted by MARK GUY PEARSE, in “ Christ’s Cure for Care.” 


Within a garden by the cottage door 

Sits an old mother, kuitting busily — 

Hair snowy white beneath a snow white 
cap; 

Eyes blue as the blue skies that arch the 
place ; 

A face all iu'l of peace and sunny hopes. 

A cheery soug she sings, a moment stayed 

To count the stitches and to set them right, 

Then click the needles music to her sorg. 


From her I learued this ccunsel upon care: 


Don’t you trouble trouble 
Till trouble troubles you. 
Don’t you look for trouble; 
Let trouble look for you. 


Don’t you borrow sorrow; 
You’ll surely have your share. 
He who dreams of sorrow, 
Will find that sorrow’s there. 


Don’t you hurry worry 
By worrying lest it come. 
To flarry is to worry, 
’T will miss you if you’re mum. 


It care you’ve got to carry 
Wait till ’t is at the door; 

For he who runs to meet it 
Takes up the load before. 


If minding will not mend it, 
Then better not to mind; 
The best thing is to end it — 
Just leave it all behind. 


Who feareth hath forsaken 
The Heavenly Fa'hei’s side ; 

What He hath undertaken, 
He surely will provide. 


The very birds reprove thee 
Witb all their bappy song ; 

The very flowers teach thee 
That trettink is a wrong. 


‘Cheer up,” the sparrow cbirpetb, 
‘* Thy Faiber feedeth me; 
Think bow much more He caretb, 

O lovely child, tor thee! ”’ 


* Fear not,” the flowers whisper; 
* $ nee thus He uaitlarrayed 
The buttercup and daisy, 

How canst thou be afraid?” 


Then don’t you trouble trouble, 
Till troubie troubles you; 

You’ll only double trouble, 
And trouble others too. 





Thoughts for the Thoughtful 


The Overcoming Life 


I knew a lady who was a Christian, 
but a very uncomfortable and unhap- 
py Christian, and who made everybody 
unhappy around her,and had the special 
peculiarity that, while she kept good 
enough in her own room, when she went 
out into the family all her prickles came 
out, and she was exceedingly disagreeable. 
She knew it was wrorg, but she did not 
know what to dv, and thought she would 
lose her reason. One day she had been as 
cross as she could be all day, and in the 
evening she met a triend, who said to her: 
** Tf you will only take the sixth chapter ot 
Romans, and kneel down with the open 
book on the chair before you, and read it 
verse by verse, and ask the Lord to show 
you what it means, and if you understand 
it and believe it, you will get deliver- 
ance.” 

She promised to do so, and when reading 
in her chamber that night she came to the 
eleventh verse, *‘ Likewise reckon ye your- 
self dead unto sin,’’ she could not under- 
stand that. “I am not dead,’”’ said she; 
‘¢it would be telling a falsehood if I said 
that. When I go out of my room I know 
that I shall just do the same as I have been 
doing all day.” But the blessed Spirit 
would not let her rest, and at last she made 
up her mind to obey this command, and to 
**reckon”’ herself on that authority ‘‘ dead 
to sin.”’ 

She turned to Gal. 2: 20, where Paul says, 
‘¢+ 7 am crucified with Christ: nevertheless 
I live; yet not I, but Christ liveth in me: 
and the life which [ now live in the flesh I 
live by the faith of the Son of God, who 
loved me, and gave Himself tor me.” She 


repeated it over and over, and, although 
she could not understand it, she claimed it 
by faith continually, and asked the Lord 
continually to enable her to understand it. 
She went to sleep doing if, she got upin 
the morning doing it, she did it as she 
went downstairs. *‘ But how will it be,’’ 
she thought, ‘‘ when I get into the dining- 
room?” But ste went into the dining- 
room saying it, and went through her 
breakfast saying it,and the Lord made it 
true — she was ‘dead ”’ to her old tempta- 
tion. Atter the breakfast was over, her 
mother said to her: *“‘ What is the matter 
with you? Hasanything happened? You 
seem to be so happy.” She replied that it 
seemed as though her soul had sailed out 
into heaver. Since then, for tbree yeare, 
she has been living the overcoming life, 
reckoning herseit dead to sin and alive tu 
God in Christ; and not for one moment 
has the old temptation troubled her. Any 
Christian can do that, no matter what his 
present condition may be. At the very 
moment when he is in the worst possible 
condition, he stands most in need of it. — 
King’s Highway. 


Beware of Habit 


The very tact that all through the 
weary night the disciples had evidently 
fished on the leit side, shows that in 
all of them there was that noble dogged- 
ness without which strong character is 
never forged. The man who can toil all 
night though he gets nothing is the rough 
material out of which saints are made. 
There is something heroic in all quiet per- 
sistency, especially when not one fish 
cum 3s to the net. But to all of us, I imag- 


ine, there come mornings like the morning 
that dawned on these fishers at the lake ; 
hours when we feel more intensely, when 

sce more vividly, when hopes are born 
in usand when new vistas opeu. Itisia 
such hours, it we be men at all, that we 
will never hesitate to make great changes 
— we will cast our nets on the right side of 
the sbip. We have never really prayed, 
but we shail pray now. We have never 
been thanktu’', we sha'l be thankful now. 
We have let devotion take: the place of 
service, or we have let service take the: 
place of prayer. Beware of the tyranny of 
habit in religion. There are ruts for the 
heart as well us for the wheels. We have 
toiled all night upon the left and bave: 
caught nothing. Cast the net on the right 
side of the ship. — Rev. G H. MORRISON,. 
in ** The Unlighted Lustre.”’ 


Why Don’t You Ring? 


Let us leara to value prayer more. We 
bave read a description of a picture.. 
foere is re presented the steeple of an old 
church. Io the steeple is a bell and a rope 
hanging duwn toward the earth. Beside 
the bel! calmly sits an ow), suggestive of 
the ‘act that the bell has not been used tor 
a long time. Through a casement of the 
steeple one can see down below a little 
corner of a graveyard, and running by it 
the street fuil of hurrying people. Asa 
motto under the picture are the words: 
‘** Why Don’t Toey Ring? ” 

Why don’t we ring? Why do we permit 
the bel] cord ot prayer to hang all unused 
in the steeple, when if we would only ring 
we might have our lives all flooded with 
the harmonies of heaven? Lot us pull the 
rope! Let us value prayer more! Let us 
use if more as a weans. We can have the 
music of heaven falling down and filling 
our lives with the sweetest melodies of 
comiort and peace and joy if we will. Why 
don’t you ring? — Rev. G. B F. Hallock, 
D. D. ° 





NECESSITY OF RELAXATION 
FRED MYRON COLBY, 


1 een people have not the happy fac- 
ulty of throwing aside their cares 
and responsibilities and taking the neces- 
sary rest and recreation when the hours 
of labor are over. It is a habit that 
should be cultivated. Nothing is more 
exhaustive and wearing to nerve and 
mind than of always keeping in harness, 
so to speak. To carry your work and 
your troubles home with you or away on 
your vacation, is the next thing to com- 
mitting suicide. The mind must rest as 
well as the body. Train it to do sv, and 
you will live the longer and the better 
for it. 

A bow cannot always remain strung. 
Even Ulysses’ bow would have lost its 
cunning kept in that condition. So it 1s 
with the mind. After severe mental toil, 
relax ; take up some amusement, or at 
least think of something else than your 
business cares and vexations. 

‘‘ Lie there, Lord Treasurer!’ said 
Lord Burleigh, as he took off his gown of 
state for the night. ‘‘ Lie there, Lord 
Treasurer |’? He meant that, as he threw 
off the lord treasurer’s robe of office, he 
threw off all official care withit. Itisa 
sermon in a sentence — a homily to take 
to heart. The example of (Jueen Eliza- 
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beth’s lord treasurer is a good one to 
follow. In fact, one will find it essential 
for his health and happiness to live up to 
it as nearly as possible, 

You, for instance, busy merchant, 
when you go home from your store, throw 
off the coat which gives yu staid respect- 
ability behind your counter, say ing to it : 
‘‘ Lie there, sir merchant!’ and step 
into your dressing gown and become a 
domestic mar. Be no longer the mer- 
chant through whose mind clerks who 
are careless and bad customers who fail 
to pay their bills march like so many 
ghosts. You can do this just ae easily as 
Lord Burleigh could throw off his cares, 
and you will find yourself enjoying life 
much more fully than if you do not, and 
your family will be the happier for it. 

‘¢ Lie there, echool-teacher !’’ with the 
hat and clogk the young woman takes oft 
as she comes back to the boarding: house 
after the labor of the day. Forget the 
trials of the school room, the martinet 
priocipa), and the unfriendly criticism of 
some parent. You will recall them the 
next day soon enough, but it is a delght- 
ful habit to say to them, ‘“ Lie there,’’ 
with the lunch-bag, the parasol, and all 
the rest of it. ‘' Lie there, school- 
teacher !” 

And you, tired mother, when the night 
comes and the children sleep, and your 
home holds all the dear ones, slip off your 
work-gown which you have worn all day, 
and say, as you throw it over a chair: 
‘‘ Lie there, housekeceper!’’ Do not 
think of the unfinished ironing, the sew- 
ing unperformed, nor the curtains you 
cannot afford to buy. Be glad of the love 
and truth that exist under your humble 
roof, and, letting the housekeeper be for- 
gotten, sleep your cares away. If the 
great minister, with his cares of state, 
could say to his gown, ‘‘ Lie there, Lord 
Treasurer !’? why may not you address 
your simple calico in the same manner ? 
Indeed, 1t does not keep so muy or such 
heavy cares within its gathers as envel- 
oped his lordship’s furred robe of state. 

Of course there is now and then a heart 
grief that will not be laid aside, which 
will haunt us in our dreams; but the 
ordinary worldly cares which fall to our 
lot should not be allowed to follow us in 
our hours of revreation and rest. Un- 
bend ! Lay aside the cares of state so to 
speak — the thought of money-getting, 
money-losing, our professional ambitions 
and our social ones as well, and, becoming 
like simple children, say to the insignia of 
our work-a-day life: ‘‘ Lie there, Lord 
Treasurer ! ”? 


Warner, N. H. 





The Supersensitive Woman 


F you happen to know a woman of the 
supersensitive type, you are doubtless 
tempted to call her by a harsher name 
than that. Pettish, self. seeking, malicious, 
fiendish, all seem to be words more nearly 
describing her uncomfortable transgres- 
sion. 


“T don’t see why I am always slighted ; 


always left till the last to be consulted;. 


never written to; never visited, when you 
como within a block of my door; always 
Overlooked and ignored.” These are the 
moans with which the supersensitive wom- 
an makes her tamily and friends miserable. 

When she was a girl she was always suf- 
fering trom fancied slights. All her life 
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she will continue to distress herself by 
imagining unkindowesses intentionally di- 
rected at her. Her old age will be peevish 
and unlovely, embittered to herself and 
all about her by fretful complaints and 
moping. 

Superseaositiveness like this is simply an 
exaggerated form of selfishness and van- 
ity. If the morbidly sensitive woman 
thought less sbout herself and more about 
others, she would have no time for conjur 
ing up supposed slights. It she were not 
so bent upon occupying the centre of the 
stage,in her own imagination, she would 
speedily discover that she was not at all a 


target for unkindness, but just one of the 
Many upon whom the world is ready to 
smile it she will smile upon the world. — 
Se’ected 


THE BIRDS IN JUNE 
EUGENE ©. DOLSON. 


The birds this morning all ting together 
Their June time medley of mirth and 
cheer, 
In leafy orchard and tangled thicket — 
They wake up ¢€arly this timeot year. 





Swallows about the barn eaves twitter, 
There’s a robin’s note from the brown 
stone-wal), 
And high in the air a hawk is sailing — 
You can hear, at timer, his far oft call. 


Out in the blossoming clover meadow 
A bobolink trills his merry tune ; 

And every note is a uote of gladaess, 
For the world is gay on a morn in June, 


Floridaville, N. Y. 





PAULINE’S POSTAL SUMMER 


66 UT I couldn’t sit here all sum- 
mer!” Pauline looked at the doc- 
tor in real alarm. 

“Oh, it’s only one day at a time, and 
there are a great many worse places to sit 
than this porch.’’ The doctor smiled at 
her, with a significant glance around the 
‘wide porch, green with vines and plants, at 
her comfortable chair with its adjustable 
writing board, and the table near by her 
loaded with magazines, new books, and 
dishes of fruit. 

“ sand I did so want to go to the Fair. 
Why, I never can sit here!’ Her voice 
was growing almost hysterical. ‘‘I was 
only seven when all the family went to 
Chicago to the Fair there, snd I wanted so 
much to go then. But I remember just 
how Tom pinched my ears, and said, 
‘Just wait ten or a dozen years, Sis, and 
your turn will come.’ ” 

The doctor nodded and stroked his chin. 

** Hard lines, little girl.” 

Pauline went on excitedly: ‘I’ve fairly 
made a collection of World’s Fair guides 
and maps and folders, and I’ve thought out 
just what I want to see and what I’m will- 
ing to skip.” 

** And now it’s all skip, Pauline,” added 
the doctor, with a firmness in his tone that 
brought the tears to the girl’s eyes. ‘* Here 
it stands in the balance; rest for that 
strained knee this year, then college and 
years of good times. On the other side, 
carelessness now, and then crutches.” 

‘Oh, I mean to be reasonable, doctor. 
T’ll sit so etill I shall hardly breathe, but it 
seems as if I had to make a fuss about it.” 

Dr. Bruce looked thoughtfully at Pauline 
as he rose to go. He had been her Sunday- 
school teacher for several years. 

* We are not expected to bear hard things 
alone, Pauline. Don’t forget our Helper.” 
Then in a lighter tone he added: “I think 
I can bring a new prescription.tomorrow 
that will do you good. eep up a brave 
heart.” 

Poor Pauline heaved the deepest kind of 
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a sigh as she watched the doctor walk 
briskly to kis carriage, but she smiled as 
he waved his hand, and called: 

“I’ve great faith in that new prescrip- 
tion.’’ 

Soon after breakfast Pauline was estab- 
lished in her usual nook, waiting impa- 
tiently for the coming of the doctor. All at 
once she spied down the street the brown 
suit and buttons of the doctor’s errand- 
boy, who seemed to be carrying a good- 
sized bundle under his arm. She watched 
him come up the steps, touch his cap, and 
lay on her table three parcels. 

“The doctor has written the directions 
on the outside of the medicine,’ he said, 
with a twinkle in his eye, and then left the 
wondering Pauline. 

On the outside of the largest, a flat, 
equare package, was written, ‘No. 1: to 
be taken at onc, and at trequent intervals 
all summer.” A small budget bore the 
label, ‘‘ No. 2: to be taken when desired.’” 
The third, an enyelope, was marked, ‘*' No. 
3: taken in connection with No.1.” Fall 
ot curiosity, Pauline opened No. 1, to find, 
to her astonishment, a large, black covered 
book, with the words, “Souvenir Postal- 
carde,” in gilt on the cover. Insi*e, the 
leaves were of heavy gray paper, cut in 
curious slits. Pauline picked up No. 3. 

“This goes with No.1, and perhaps it 
will explain the mystery.’’ Inside the 
envelope was a notein the doctor’s hand- 
writing : 


DEAR PAULINE: 1 am called to the antip- 
odes,s0 must send Charlie with the famous 
uew prescription. My wife collected the con- 
tents of No. 3 for you, and sends them with her 
love. Yours, 

H, BRUCE, 

The remaining contents of No.3 were a 
number of cards, all containing the type- 
written words: “I promise to send some 
souvenir postal cards to Pauline Taylor 
this sammer.” But the signatures to tLe 
cards were what amazed Pauline. 

* Why, here is Protessor Wallace’s name 
and Miss Dusen’s, of the High School t 
They are both going abroad. And Mr. 
Banks is going to Mexico, and Mrs. Luce 
to California. And here are a half-dozen 
high school boys and gris that are going 
to the Fair. And Rev. Dr. Burns — why, 
he has been to Jerusalem this spring! I 
scarcely know some of these people, and I 
haven’t an idea where they are going. But 
that deat, patient Mrs. Bruce — how much 
trouble she took for me!” Pauline was 
almost too much interested to open No, 2, 
which proved to be a pamphlet, “ The Fine 
Art of Postal Collecting,’ and a set of the 
postuls for Pauline’s own town. 

‘* How interesting they are! I never 
noticed them before, but these fine views of 
the Park and our public buildings will 
make a splendid beginning to my book.’’ 

The family gathered around to see Pau- 
line’s new prescription, well pleased at 
the happy light shining in her eyes. Tom, 
the brother, who was a traveling man, 
declared : 

** Sis, I can halt fill that book for you in 
six months.” 

That was the beginning of a delightiul - 
summer for Pauline. Other ** pensioners,’’ 
as they called themselves —iwo or three 
young people whom lameness or ill health 
debarred from active summer fun — passed 
long, healthtul hours on Pauline’s porch, 
while collections grew in a marvelous way. 
Many people became interested, and it 
seemed as if the outlook ot all was broad- 
ened, as they took mental journeys in the 
path of the postals. One day Harry Mun- 
son,one of the enthusiasts, limped up 
Pauline’s path as fast as his crutches would 
bring him. 

“An idea, Pauline!” he called. 
brand-new idea! Let’s 
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exhibit and chargs admission, and raise 
heaps of money for the Fresh Air Fund.’’ 

** Good boy !,”’ exclaimed Pauline. ‘I 
caa see_a lot in that."’ So they began eager- 
ly to plan, and two weeks of happy prep- 
aration led to a delightful event at Pauline’s 
own home. 

Screens and porch-walls were covered 
with gray.silesia, full of little slits, and 
here ithe most picturesque cards were 
placed. There;were albums to be exam- 
ined, and‘ boxes ot cards that quiet people 
might),sit;down and enjoy. At one hour of 
the day; Rev. Dr. Burns told of his trip to 
Jerusalem, illustrating with the postals, 
while ataanother time an international 
luncheon was served, with the following 
menu: 

Lyonnaise potatoes, 
Italian olives, 


Frankfurter sausages, 
Scotch scones, 


as a first'course. This was followed bya 
dessert o1: 


Welsh rabbit. 


People prononnced it a very “delightful 
mixture.” 

It was a tired company ot postal lovers 
that came to Pauline the next morning to 
count their earnings and collect their 
postal. cards. 

‘*‘T was just too tired last night to count 
all those dimes and quarters,’’ said Paul- 
ine. *“* Did you ever see 80 manyin your 
lite?” But they went bravely to the task. 

“They count up, Pauline—all these 
dimes and quarters,’’ remarked Harry, as 
the rows of piles increased. But when 
they reached the total, $49, even he was 
surprised. Rev. Dr. Burns came to join 
them just as they were rejoicing, and laid 
another dollar on the pile. 

‘* Now, Pauline, ten little children can 
come out from the city tor the happiest 
fortnight of their lives.’’ 

Pauline looked thoughttully at the piles 
of quarters, then suddenly said: 

‘*T was so disappointed not to see the 
Fair, but we’ve held such postal travels 
that I fsel asiif the Fair had come to my 
own door.”’ 

“And those ten Arabs will furnish a 
‘Pike’ for you,’’ suggested Harry, mis- 
chievously. Dr. Burns smiled, but said: 

‘*T prefer Pauline should remember that 
*‘ whosoever shall give to drink unto one of 
these little vunes a cup of cold water shall 
in no wise lose his reward.’,’’ —GRACE 
JEWETT AUSTIN, in Western Christian Ad- 
vocate. 


English tartsand Japanese tea. 





A LITTLE WILD APPLE TREE 


There’s a little wild apple tree out in the 
pasture, , 
& ’Tis crooked and siunted and queer in its 


=«<m shape, 
And it waves its long arms as the summer 
winds sway it, 
As'if it were trying its best to escape. 


I_have never found fruit on its gnarled, 
r twisted branches, 
Green moss clothes its trunk from its 
boughs to its feet, 
But it blossoms each spring with the best 
ot the orchard, 
And, oh, but its delicate blossoms are 
sweet! 


On the north by the orchard the pasture is 
bounded, 
There orderly apple trees stand in straight 
rows; 
You can see that each tree has been care- 
tully planted 
And teels it must carefully beed how it 
grows. 


But the wild tree is that which the black- 
bird has chosen ; 
She has found such a beautiful place for 
her nest. 
The orchard is pleasant, I highly respect it, 
But the little wild apple tree I love the 


best. ; 
— Margaret Vandergrijt. 
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THE GEORGE 0O. ROBINSON 
ORPHANAGE 


RANSOM P. NICHOLS. 


HROUGH the courtesy of Miss Han- 
nah Hegeman, superintendent, I 
have the opportunity of forwarding to 
you a recently taken photograph of the 
members of the George O. Robinson 
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There ure few efforts of missionary 
work iu Porto Rico that appeal more 
forcibly to all Christiars than this work 
of rescue for the poorest of the poor, the 
little girl without father and mother, 
providing a place to protect her from the 
sips of moral leprosy that often come so 
early into lives in this clime, and edu- 
cating her during her childhood to her 





Orphanage. This school, under the 
management of the Woman’s Home 
Missionary Society, has had from its 
inauguration three years ago an enroll- 
ment of eighteen girls. The limited 
accommodations alone have kept the 
number fixed. It is a little early to 
mention the plans for the future looking 
to growth in numbers and efficiency, but 


own uplifting and to a place of useful- 
ness when she shal! go from the school to 
teach her people. 

The accompanying pictures were taken 
on Christmas morning last. I am sure 
some of the HERALD readers will gather 
inspiration from these fresh young lives 
that have been rescued by God’s good 
servants not only fora life of purity and 


Oe oe ee 


this much is certain, that contracts have 
been let for the erection of a new building 
to sccommodate one hundred, on the 
ocean front, a half-hour’s trolley ride 
from San Juan. 








cleanness, but for a life of service as well. 

In the report of Miss Hegeman pub- 
lished in the Year Book of the Porto 
Rico Mission, she says: ‘‘ I have no dis 
couragements to offer; they are never 
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expected or invited to enter our Home. 
Because all our little ones have every- 
thing to taake them happy and content- 
ed, they are instructed that neither quar- 
reling nor crying is permitted here. So 
with us as workers ; we have everything 
for encouragement, and care not to accept 
anything which has a taint of pessi- 
miem.’’ A child can be supported fora 
year in this admirable Christian Home 
for the small sam of $40. 


San Juan, Porto Rico. 


BOYS AND GIRLS 


HOURS AND MINUTES 


* Hurry, hurry!” sing the Minutes 
To the Hours, slow ; 

“ Every where that we are going 
You will have to go.’’ 





‘“* Tarry, tarry!” drone the Hours, 
** Useless is this haste; 
We but gather up the treasures 


* You so idly waste.” 


But the busy little Minutes 
Hurry right along ; 

Never stopping, ever singing 
Still the same glad song. 


When, at last, the lagging Hours 
Find their journey o’er, 

Each sees sixty little Minutes 
Tripping on before. 


This the song that both are singing 
As they glide away: 
‘‘ Though we tarry, though we hurry, 
Still we make a day.” 


— Selected. 





THE BIRTHDAY OFFERING 
MARY A. WOOD. 


HE little red chairs in the kinder- 
garten room of the stone church 
were all filled one Sabbath in June with 
dear wee children — little boys and girls 
from four years old to seven. The faces 
that were lifted to the teacher seemed 
like lovely flowers — rosebuds and pansies 
and tiny bluebells and daisies and butter- 
cups. You thought of them all as you 
stood by the teacher’s side and your eyes 
went over the room. 

The visitors’ chairs were all full, too. 
They stood along the wall by the sides of 
the room, and the mothers, and some- 
times the fathers, and friends sat in them 
and looked and listened with great inter- 
est. 

On this June Sabbath a lovely old lady 
was ove of the visitors. She was very 
old. Her face had little lines going over 
it as fine as lace threads ; soft little curls 
as white as snow fell on each side of her 
face; but her cheeks were pink like a 
wild rose. 

Some of the children had had _ birth- 
days during the week, and they brought 
their ‘‘ offerings’? and dropped them in 
the basket, counting the pennies, one for 
each year. 

The dear old lady watched all this, 
leaning forward iv her chair. When the 
service was over she said to the teacher : 
‘1m very old. My birthday comes this 
week — I shall be eighty yearsold. May 
I come next Sunday and bring my offer- 
ing like one of your little ones? I’m 80 
old that I am only a little child.” 
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‘* Indeed you may,’ said the teacher. 
‘* Tt is a beautiful thing for you to think of 
doing, and my little people will all be 
glad to have you with us,”’ 

Then she went out with her eyes shin- 
ing, and the teacher told all the children 
to bring roses when they came to Sunday- 
school on the next Sunday. 

Never was a lovelier June Sabbath than 
dawned the next week, and again all the 
little red chairs were filled with happy 
children. The dear old lady was there, 
too, and sat near the teacher facing the 
children, in an easy-chair that had been 
brought in for her. She took off her 
bonnet and rested her head against the 
cushioned high back of the chair, and 
her face was as sweet as a little child's. 

By and by the time came for the offer- 
ings. The teacher asked who had had a 
birthday since last Sunday, and a little 
boy and two little girls came up with their 
pennies. Ethe! was five, and Lucile was 
six, while little Leslie was only four. 

Then the dear old lady said: ‘‘ I have 
had a birthday this week, children, and 
I have brought my pennies. | am very 
old —so old J have forgotten almost 
everything, only that Jesus came down 
from heaven, and that He loved little 
children, and did kind things for every- 
body till He went back to His Father, 
God — you know He is our Father, too. 
In a little while [ shall go there to live in 
our Father’s house, but I shall never 
forget this Sunday that I brought my 
offering.’’ 

Then she opened a little velvet bag, 
and the pennies were counted by the 
children as she dropped them one by one 
in the busket. I[t took a long time to 
count eighty. When it was done the 
teacher touched a silver bell, and in an 
instant the children were crowding about 
the dear old lady’s chair and showering 
her with roses. They fell on her snow- 
white hair and filled her lap, and lay 
tbick on the floor about her, and she sat 
with tears dropping down her cheeks and 
her face covered with smiles. 

Then the roses were gathered up, and 
lo! when they were counted there were 
just eighty — one for each year of her 
beautiful life. 


Meriden, Conn. 





Helping Polly 


S the door closed behind Polly, Tom 

looked across at hismother. ‘* How 

long has this been going on?” he asked. 

“She used to be the jolliest little youngster 
in the world.” 

Polly’s mother shook her head at him, 
although her eyes were troubled. ‘' Don’t be 
severe on her, Tom. Polly’s growing up, 
and sometimes a girl takes growing up 
rather hard. Just now her sense of pro- 
portion is a little out of focus, and small 
troubles loom large, but she’ll find herself 
presently, and it will ali come right.” 

**T should hope so,’’ Tom replied, fer- 
vently. Upon second thought he decided 
to say nothing to his mother of the plan he 
had half resolved upon, but wait his oppor- 
tunity with Polly. It came in a iew days, 
-when Polly came from school tearful and 
indignant over her French mark. “It 
isn’t fair!’? she declared. ‘ Margaret Jud- 
son didn’t doa bit better work than I, yet 
Margaret had ninety-six and I only ninety - 
three. I do think I have the hardest 
times!’’ she wailed. 
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* Yes,” Tom agreed, “I think you do.”’ 

Polly looked at him in surprise. Tom’s 
attitude since he came home had not been 
sympathetic— that was one of her griev- 
ances. 

Tom pulled a notebook irom his pocket 
and began to read: “‘ Monday was a horrid, 
dull day, and your hair wouldn’t stay in 
curl, and everything went wrong—as 
things do on rainy days. Tuesday you 
went downtown and couldn’t find any silk 
like Lena Andrews’, and had to get a 
homely old thing that you never would 
like. Wednesday you discovered that 
nobody ever did understand you, anyway. 
Thursday evening at Miss Jacob’s, Miss 
Jacob acted ‘queer,’ and you wished you 
hadn’t gone. Friday, Bridget let the 
cream custard curdle when she knew it 
was your favorite dessert. Saturday ” — 

But Polly iuterrapted: “O Tom, don’t! 
I didn’t know I’’—And then, a deluge 
impending, she rushed tumultuously trom 
the roorn. 

“O Tom!” the mother remonstrated, 
her own eyes full of tears. 

“Don’t you worry,” Tom answered; “I 
know Polly. She’s grit, and she’ll come 
through all right. Iam just helping her 
grow up.’’— Youth's Companion. 





For Mother 


E was only a mite of a boy, dirty and 
ragged, and he had stopped for a 
little while in one of the city’s fres play- 
grounds to watch a game of ball between 
boys of his own and a rival neighborhood. 
Tatters and grime were paintully in evi- 
dence on every side, but this little fellow 
attracted the attentic-n of a group of visit- 
ors,and one of them, reaching over the 
child’s shoulder as he sat on the ground, 
gave him a luscious golden pear. The 
boy’s eyes sparkled, but the eyes were his 
only thanks as he looked back to see from 
whence the gift had come, and then turned 
his fave away again, too shy or too much 
astonished tospeak. But trom that time 
on his attention was divided between the 
game and his new treasure. He patted the 
pear, he looked at it,and ai last, as if to 
assure himself that it was as delicious as it 
appeared, he lifted it to his lips and cau- 
tiously bit a tiny piece near the stem. 
Then, with a long sigh of satisfaction and 
assurance, he tucked the prize safely inside 
his dirty little blouse. 

““Why don’t you eat it, Tony ?’ demand- 
ed a watchiul acquaintance. 

“ EKatit? All meself? Ain’t I savin’ it 
tor me mother ? ”’ 

The tone, with its mingling of resentment 
and loyalty, made further speech nnneces- 
sary. Whatever elee Tony lacked — and it 
seemed to be nearly everything — he had 
learned humanity’s loftiest lesson : he held 
another dearer than selt, and knew the joy 
ot sacrifice. — Baptist Young People. 





“RESORTS FOR THE VACATIONIST 
ILLUSTRATED ”’ 


1906 Hotel Book, 80 pages 
Published by Boston & Maine R. R. Free 


The Boston & Maine Railroad has pre- 
pared and is distributing its 1906 Hotel 
Book, entitled ‘‘ Resorts for the Vacationist 
Illustrated.” It contains 33 beautiful half- 
tone illustrations of scenes along the Bos- 
ton & Maine Railroad, and about 70 pages 
ot information concerning hotels and board- 
ing houses, rates, accommodations; etc. 
The whole is enclosed in an artistic, colored 
cover, and a magnificent half. tone repro- 


duction of the residence of Denman Thomp- 
son of “Old Homestead’’ fame is on the 
inside ot the cover. This booklet will be 
mailed to any address on the continent, 
tree, upon receipt of address. 
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THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 


‘Reprinted, by permission of Eaton & Mains, 


from ‘‘ Illustrative Lesson Notes.”’ 





Lesson XIlIl --- June 24 


REVIEW OF THE SECOND QUAR- 
TER 


HOME READINGS — Monday (June 18) — Matt. 
7:15:19 Tuesday—Luke 7:117. Wednesday 
—Luke 7:3650 Thursiay —Mark4:120 Frt 
day — Matt. 13: 2130 36-438 Saturday — Mark 6: 
3044. Sunday — Mark 7 : 24-30 


GOLDEN TEXT — “ Never man spake like this 
man.’ — John 7 : 46 

What were the characteristics of Jesus 
as a teacher that make Him greater than 
all other teachers? The thing that im- 
pressed the people was the authority with 
which He taught : ‘‘ For He spake as one 
haviog authority, and not as the scribes.’’ 
He pever speculated, He never pre ented 
possibilities, He never appealed to other 
teachers, He never hesitated in the pres- 
ence of conflicting opinions, He never 
balanced arguments. He always saw Hie 
way with absolute clearness, and eo He 
always spoke with absolute authority. His 
teachings were not the conclusions of any 
process of reasoning, but the declarations 
of things which He saw and heard. He 
epoke with authority because His mind 
was always open to the mind of the 
Father, and the words that He spoke He 
spoke not of Himself, but as they were 
given from His Father (John 14 : 10, 24). 
With authority, because of His cwn un- 
epotted holiness, He declared that the 
pure in heart are blessed because they 
ehall see God. Upon His soul there never 
fell the slightest shadow of sin, and so to 
Him was always given a) open vision of 
God. Between Him and His Father there 
were no secrets, for Hia Father showed 
Him all things. He spoke with authority 
because He was Himeelf the truth. The 
truth was embodied in Him. There was 
no standard outside of Himself by which 
the truth of His teachings was to be meas- 
ured ; He was Himself the standard of all 
truth. And finally Jesus spoke with 
authority because of His perfect knowl- 
edge of man. He knew what was in man 
and needed not that they should tell Him 
(John 2:25). His teachings, therefore, 
were perfectly fitted to the facts and needs 
of human life. As the Great Physician 
He made absolutely correct diagnosis of 
man’s epiritual sickness, and His treat- 
ment, consequently, was never a mistaken 
ooe. Aud because He is Master of all 
truth, and because He is Master of human 
needs, He holds His place as the supreme 
Teacher of the world. 


Suggestions for Review 


Our ** Blackboard Exercise,’’ which may, 
if preterred, be used in the class on slates 
or pads, brings the titles of our lessons con- 
veniently within reach, and will be ot great 
value in recalling the events and teachings 
ot the quarter. By our Golden Text the 
twelve lessons are related to the teachings 
ot.Jesus rather than to His works. And 
yet between April 1 and June 17 at least 
seven very remarkable miracles have been 
studied — the healing of a man with a with- 
ered band (Lesson II), and of the servant of 
the centurion at Capernaum (Lesson III) ; 
the restoration to lite 01 a dead young man 
at Nain (Lesson ‘II1); the cure of “ a man 
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with au unclean spirit’? on the eastern 
shore of the Lake of Galilee (Lesson VII), 
and of a young woman of Pt conicia simi- 
larly affected (Lesson X); the teeding of 
the five thousand (Lesson )X); and the 
Transfiguration (Lesson XI[). As we recall 
these works of wunder we might well say, 
Never man did such deeds as this man. But 
the section of our Lord’s life to which these 
miracles belong (from summer time A. D. 
28 to summer time A. D. 29) includes also 
some of our Lord’s most wonderful teach- 
ings. Each miracle, as we have studied it, 
has proved to be in itself ‘‘a parable in 
action,’ and almost every miracle has been 
either explained by our Lord or made the 
text tor extended comment. So that, after 
all, the most precious truths of the quarter’s 
lessons come tous not so much through our 
eyes, wonderful as the ‘miracles were, but 
through our ears, as we listen to our Sav- 
iour’s words. Seven cof our t velva Golden 
Texts were spoken by Him. 





W. F. M. S. Notes 





— Quarterly meeting, June 13, Winthrop, 
Mass. 


—— Miss Organ and Miss Harvey arrived in 
San Francisco harbor just in time to witness 
the great confi ‘gration. 


— Springfield District will bold its conven- 
tiou, June 14, at Shelburne Falis. 

—— Miss Knowles is recovering from her 
severe illness, and was able to attend the great 
India Jubilee meeting in Carnegie Hall, New 
York, on May 13 


— Our Branch annual meeting, Ost. 8 in 
Asbury Church, Springfield, should be placed 
on your calendars at once. 


—— By the will of Mrs. Lucretia B. Gilbert, uf 
Woodfords, Me., the New England Branch of 
tbe Woman’s Foreign Mis ionary Sccety re 
ceived $300. This dear friend up to her 80ih year 
was most faithful in attendance at the meet 
ings of her auxiliary. 


— Words of congratulation for the charm- 
ing souvenir program of the Jubilee meeting at 
Tremont Street Church have come even from 
as far away as our sister socieiy, the Wesleyan, 
of Canada. 


— Dr. Belle J. Allen has been studying in 
Vienna since last December, taking special 
courses in the hospital with a view to future 
work as a medical missionary. 


— Mrs. H. A. Clifford, secretary of the 
Maine Conference, has been made a life mem- 
ber, through the generosity of a friend, Miss 
Cornelia Kimball, who is herself a life member 
of the Society. We are glad to note this well 
deserved honor to one of our faithful Conter- 
ence secretaries. 


—— The Mexico auxiliaries have requested 
leaflets and Branch reports, as well as quitea 
number of mite boxes. It would be well if ail 
our auxiliaries would make special effort witb 
mite-boxes before the summer vacation. 


—— The course of study for next winter will 
beoc missinn work in the Islands of the 
Pacific. As the Wesleyan Church of England 
achieved some of its most marvelous successes 
among the cannibals of the island world, this 
study will have peculiar interest to Methodist 
missionary stadents. 


—— The revival in the girls’ school at Morad. 
abad has been so wonderfal that every girl ip 
the schoo! has professed conversion. The mis 
sionary writes: “ It is like heaven.” 


~— The daily papers are helping us in the 
closing of our study of Africa. The disturbed 
conditions in Natal show us the result of the 
so-called Ethiopian movement, as from day to 
day we read of battles and raids by the natives. 
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A CURE CIVEN BY 


ONE WHO HAD IT 


know, for over three 
years, and tried 
almost everything. 
Finally I found a 











—— Miss Frye, of Korea, is visiting the New 
Evgland Branch for a couple of weeks. She 
finds a warm welcome here, as Miss Paine bas 
won all our hearts for her beloved Korean 
girle. 

——A fine account of the Jubilee meeting in 
Carnegie Hallin the Christian Advocate was 
written by Dr. George Heber Jones, of Korea. 


—— Some of our African converts use amasz- 
ing expressions when they attempt English. 
One is credited with asking that his “ heart 
may be filled with the kerosene of God’s 
grace,” so that he may be a bright and shining 
light to his prople. Another, answering in- 
quiries about his bealth, states, naively: ‘‘ Iam 
feeling all right as to my body as far as [| know, 
but I am not wise enough to know what is in- 
side of me.” ” 


— A district meeting will be held at Con- 
cord, N. H., early this month, and one on 
Brockton district a week later. We hope these 
may be as successfal as; the Western Connecti- 
cut Association, which met at New Haven on 
May 3, and filled the First Church with an 
enthusiastic audience. This Association has 
done especially well so far on the thank.o ffsr- 
ing, and is to date over $2 000 ahead in its total 
receipts over last year at this time. 


— Finely illustrated Jubilee publications 
are coming in from ajil the Iudia Conferences. 
Evidently our Methodist friends out tuere are 
expecting large numbers to come trom the 
home cburch. Ioformation as to routes, ex 
pense, time of sailing, etc., may pow be ob- 
tained at Room 18 36 Bromfie d Nt., Boston. 


— Miss Cushman is doing ¢ffective wore 
among young woman’s missionary societies, 
pleading for the thans offering which is to clear 
off the debt on our splendid giris’ school in 
Pexin, of which Mrs. J. Elien Foster speaks in 
the highest terms, as to its suitability for its 
purpose and the fine class of Chinese girls who 
are being trained there for future leadership. 


— Miss Simester and Miss Collier are not 
forgotten in their far away station, Chentu. We 
hope soon to have letters describing their work. 


— Miss Jean Adams ig recuperating at 
Clifton Springs. She has beea so successfal in 
selling the beautiful drawn work made by her 
poor women that her stocs is completely ex- 
hausted, and she is waiting for a new supply 
from China. 


— Oue delightful feature about our Thank- 
Offering this year is that we shall not only have 
upon the hospital the name of our beloved 
Mrs. William Butler, Out other names, which 
are fragrant with the incense of their gvod 
deeds, are also to be placed upon the building. 
A number of churches have undertaxen to 
raise the $100 necessary to name a room in hon- 
or of some saint of their hourehoild, and indi- 
viduals also have made memorial gifis. The 
New England Conference will thus bonor their 
beloved secretary, Mrs. J. N. Hauaford, who for 
many years has been the inspiration of her 
district secretaries in their arduous work. Ver- 
mont Conference proposes to raise $500 to name 
award for Mrs. Bishop Parker, whoas a Ver 
monter has a special claim upon their affec- 
tion. 





A Wonderful Tonic 
HORSFORD'S ACID PHOSPHATE. 


Cooling, refreshing and invigoraiing. Dispels 
that dragged.out feeling during tp-:ing aad 
sum mer. 
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HIS pleasing picture was paint- 
ed by a young lady from a 
photsersi: 

It is a beautiful home scene, but no 
picture can show the rich finish or 
the real beauty of the Epworth piano. 

And no description can make clear 
to you the sweetness of the Epworth 
tone. 


But place the Epworth in your 
home and the distinguished beauty 
of the design and the rich, mellow 
sweetness of the tone will not only 
delight you but will explain the pop- 
ularity of the Epworth among musi- 
cians and music lovers. 


It will pay you to read carefully 
every word of this advertisement, and 
then to send for our free Epworth 
piano book which tells how to get a 
satisfactory piano at a satisfactory 
price. 

Our business was established in 1856 
by our president, Mr. J. W. Williams, 
and we want to celebrate this, our 
fiftieth or Jubilee year by making and 
selling more Epworth pianos and or- 
gans than in any one previous year. 

We own and operate two well 
equipped factories here in Chicago, 
one for making the artistic Epworth 
pianos, and the other for making the 
sweet-voiced Epworth organs. 


Weinvite you to go through Our fac- 
tories so you can see the fine quality 
of the material we use and how our 
pianos and organs are made. 


We think you understand that we 
do not sell our musical instruments 
through piano dealers or agents, but 
that we sell. them all to homes and 
churches direct from our factory and 
at the factory price. 


This direct-from-factory plan en- 
ables you to get a sweet-toned Ep- 
worth pianoata saving ofabout $100.00 
and an Epworth organ at a saving of 
from $10.00 to $50,00. 

Now, it is easy for us to make fine 
pianos, and it is easy to sell them, too, 
when we know who are wanting to 





= 








The Sweet-Toned Epworth Piano 


AA Piano good enough for 
these musicians, is good 
enough for any one. 


Dr. WILLIAM WADE HINSHAW, 
President Chicago Conservatory of Music. 


“For the last ten years I have used an Epworth piano 
in my home, and a portion of that time also had one 
in my studio, where it was subjected to the severest 
strain and test. Both these instruments have stood 
the testin asurprising way. The tone of the Epworth 
is languid and sympathetic, making it asplendid piano 
to sing with. I can vouch for the durability, sweetness 
of tone. and general excellence of these pianos, and I 


an 


buy, and to whom we ought to send 
our catalog. 

It is still easier for us to sell an 
Epworth piano after we get a nice 
one in some home where we can 
refer to it as a sample of our work. 


The Epworth is so beautiful in de- 
sign and so sweet in tone that it sells 
itself—all it needs is an introduction 
to the prospective buyer. 


There are people in every commun- 
ity who are thinking of buying pianos, 
but who, for both security and econ- 
omy, prefer not to deal with middle- 
men, agents, dealers or supply houses. 


These people would be glad to see 
an Epworth in the home of some neigh- 
bor and to learn from him about the 
satisfaction and the saving Of dealing 
direct with us, the makers. 


Now, here is where you can help 
us and we can help ‘you. 


We can help you by giving you a spe- 
cial reduction on a fine Sample Ep- 
worth Piano for your home and to 
which we can refer prospective buyers. 

You can help us by showing your 
beautiful Epworth piano to your 
friends and neighbors, and by sending 
us the names of those who would like 
to receive our catalogs. 

Now, if you would like to know what 
we are willing to do for you on a fine 
Epworth piano as a sample of our 
work, fill out the coupon at bottom of 
this page and send it to us at once. 


as advertised in 


Fserenieteiieinieeieiaieaieiiedhhiamuteiatataarsatimensieatiahieeasiatentaneaaiammuaitiadliiaiad 
[Cut this out and mail as directed today] 


Williams Organ and Piano Co., 57 Washington St., Chicago. 
Please send me the free Epworth Piano Book with factory 
prices, also full particulars of your Special Sample Piano Offer 


gladly give them my unqualified recommendation.” 





Prof. E. 0. EXCELL, 
whose music is sung around the globe. 


“The Epworth piano I bought of you for my home 
is asuperior instrument. There is a clearness, depth 
and richness in its tone which is particularly pleasing. 
I can safely recommend the Epworth to my friends,” 





Prof. CHARLES H. GABRIEL, 


well-known comp of Sunday School music. 


"For years I have used the Epworth in my studio, 
now I have bought another for my home; they are 
exceptionally sweet-toned instruments. I feel that I 
Can strongly recommend these pianos, because I know 
them to be good and b:lieve them to be the best ob- 
tainable for the price.”’ 








Prof. GEORGE D. ELDERKIN, 
Publisher Sunday School song books. 


“The Epworth is a sweet-toned piano; I can say 
this without reserve, for I have used one in my studio 
for over three years. 
Williams firm.”’ 


How to get a satisfactory piano at a satisfactory price 


I can also recommend the 


We will then send our beautiful 
piano book and our Special Sample 
Piano Offer. 

If you like our generous offer then 
you may select one of our fine pianos 
and have it sent on trial. 

When the piano arrives you can 
give it a thorough trial to see if we 
have made a happy selection and 
have sent you the very piano you 
yourself would have chosen. And if 
you wish, you may have your friends 
‘take a hand” in helping you to 
decide the question. 

Then, if after a good trial you find 
the beautiful sample piano to be a 
nicer, sweeter toned piano than you 
can possibly get anywhere else for 
one half more, you may buy the 
piano on your own terms. 

You may pay monthly, quarterly, 
annually, part cash or all cash or on 
any otherreasonableterms. We like 
to accommodate our customers, and 
especially those who help us introduce 
our pianos. After you become the 
owner of an Epworth piano, we will 
pay you generously for sending 
names of piano buyers. 

Now, if you would like a free copy of 
our beautiful piano book, with factory 
prices and our Special Sample Piano 
Offer, fill out the coupon and send it to 
us at once. Do not wait, but send the 
coupon in next mail orsoonas youcan. 


Williams Organ and Piano Company 
57 Washington Street, Chicago, Illinois 

















Write name of paper on this lune. 








My name 
Postoffice 





State 
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OUR BOOK TABLE 


THE EPISTLES oF ST. PETER. By Rev. J. H. 
Jowet!, M.A. A.C. Armstrong & Son: New 
York. Price, $1.25, net. 

The fourth volume of the ‘ Practical 
Commentary ” series. The author hes a 
vivid, even brilliant, style. His short, 
sharp, ringing sentences follow each other 
like the rattle of musketry. He brings out 
well, with plentiful illustration and ever 
active imagination, the riches of truth in 
these two epistles. There are twenty-nine 
brief discourses, or homilies, very well 
suited to devotional reading or pulpit and 
prayer-meeting use. 

A LIVING WAGE: Its Ethical and Ecunowic 
Aspects. By John A. Ryan, 8. 7. L. The 
Macmillan Co.: New York. Price, $1.50, net. 
The writer is a priest in the Roman 

Catholic Church and a professor cf eco 
nomics in the St. Paul Theological Semi- 
nary of that church. Professor Ely, of the 
University of Wisconsin, who writes an 
introduction (and to whom the book is 
dedicated), says that the present work is 
the first attempt in the English language to 
elaborate what may be called a Roman 
Catholic system of political economy, or to 
show what the received doctrines of that 
church signify in the mind of a representa- 
tive member when applied to the economic 
life. The author says that “ this volume 
shows that religion, as represented by the 
oldest and largest of religious denomina- 
tions, professes, nay, urges, a definite and 
considerable measure of industrial jas- 
tice.’’ The aim of the book is, in general, to 
defend the thesis that wages should be 
sufficiently high to enable the laborer to 
live in a manner consistent with the dig- 
nity of a human being, while, at the same 
time, no minute rules are laid down to de- 
termine the tull measure of compensation 
that any class of laborers ought to receive. 
He concludes that anything less than $600 
per annum is not a living wage in any of 
the cities of the United States, and that 
even this sum is nota living wage in some 
of the largest cities. He confidently main- 
tains that an earnest and systematic 
endeavor to extend the living wage 
principle throughout the entire field of in- 
dustry would be followed by a larger 
measure of beneficial results than any 
other method of industrial reform that 
could he pursued. The means he recom- 
mends are moral srasion and social effort. 
There must be an appeal to the minds and 
hearts of individuals, and the fullest utili- 
zation of the latent power of organization 
and social institutions.’? The labor ques- 
tion, he holds, will not be permanently 
and adequately solved without religion, 
that is, without the aid of religious agencies 
and a larger infusion of the religious spirit 
into the minds and hearts of men; ‘ but 
neither will religion suffice in the absence 
ot a detailed application of moral princi- 
ples to the relations of employer and em- 
ployee.” 

BABY BIRD-FINDER. Vol. II. Water and 
Game Birds and Hawks and Owls. By Har 
riet E. Kichards. Price, green leather, 50 
cents; paper, cents, net. For sale by 
the author, 36 Longwood Ave, Brookline, 
Mass. 

In dainty green leather covers, uniform 
with the first little volume on “ Song 
Birds,’”’ Miss Richards, associate of Ameri 
can Ornithologists’ Union, sends out a sec. 
ond ‘' Baby Bird. Finder,” which embodies 
a pocket guide to the identification of the 
‘birds of prey, game and water birds,”’ 
illustrated in half-tores from photographs, 
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The student, the sportsman, and all who 
are interested in birds, will find herein 
descriptions of 118 of the birds mentioned, 
their notes, habits, and the time of their 
arrival and departure in and from New 
England. It is printed in clear type on 
thin paper, with alternate blank pages for 
ncetes. Miss Richards has certainly placed 
bird-lovers under pleasant indebtedness to 
her. 

NERO. By Stephen Phillips. The Macmillan 

Co.: New York. Price, $1.25, net. 

It is difficult to speak in sufficiently re- 
strained terms of this masterly drama. 
Among poetical productions of recent 
years we krow ot nothing to equal it, or 
hardly to be compared with it. It seews 
to us much the best thing that Mr. Phillips 
has yet given us. The subject had great 
possibilities in the matter of passion and 
description, and the author has seized 
them all. The opening scene shows the 
poisoning of the Emperor Claudius by 
Agrippina, and the closing scene is devoted 
to the burning of Rome. There are many 
powerful passages. Page after page of 
marvelous beauty arrests the mind of the 
reader. The character of Nero is most 
subtly depicted, and the deteriorating 
changes that gradually came over it are 
strongly shown. Other personages well 
drawn are Seneca, Poppzxa, Agrippina, 
Acté, Otho, Brittanicus, Burrus, and Tigel- 
linus. He will make no mistake who de 
votes an hour to perusing this play, and 
gives yet more time to musing on some of 
its lines. 





Magazines 





— The World’s Work for June has, as usual, 
many articles which must be read even by the 
busiest, In fact, there is very little that can be 
skipped. The chief il'ustrated pieces are on 
“The New State of Oklaboma,” ‘ Japanese 
Women and the New Era,” “ Bridging the 
Gorge of the Zambesi,” ** The Scenic Marvel of 
Idaho,” “The Model Schoolhouse,” “ New 
Isthmian Kailway,” and * Music by Electric- 
ity.’ Very inspiring is the full life sketch cf 
Mayor J. N. Adam, of Buffalo, who is conduct- 
ing the municipal government there as a great 
business establishment is conducted, and re- 
deemirg the city from graft. There is alsoa 
good sketch of the late Dean Shaler. (Double- 
day, Page & Co.: New York.) 


—In Pearson’s Magazine for June James 
Creelman hase two articles, in one of which he 
sings the praises of A. J. Cassatt, president of 
the Pennsylvania Railroad, and in the other 
tries to glorify Benjamin R. Tillman, who has 
disgusted so many people in the Sevate, of 
which he makes himeelf the defender. Alfred 
Henry Lewis begins in this number “ The Ro- 
mance of Aaron Murr.” (Pearson Publishing 
Company : New York.) 


— The Garden Magazine for June tells all 
about the * Calture of Magnolias,” “ Large- 
Flowered Chrysanthemums,” ‘“Tilling the 
Home Orchard,” and “Some Insects that 
Bother the Melon Patch. (Doubleday, Page & 
Co, : New York.) 


— Inthe June number of the American Mag- 
azine Judge Grosscup writes luminously and 
comprehensively under the title, * The Rebirth 
of the Corporation,” and shows that the true 
remedy for the trust problem does not lie in 
government ownership, but in public control 
through individual ownership. He makes a 
very good argument, and gives some encourag 
ing lllustrative examples. Arthur Goodrich 
tells “The Philosophy of an Adventurous 
American ’’ — in other words, the story of 
Horace Fletcher, his creed and his career, the 
latter being a really marvelous one,and the 
former having to do mainly with the better 
mastication of our food. Arthur J. Burdick 
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describes the *' Plant of Mystery,’ by which he 
means the cactus; William L. Finley describes 
“ Home Life in a Gull Colony ;” ani there are 
many interesting stories. (Colver Publishing 
House: New York.) 


— McClure's Magazine opens its June num- 
ber with a remantic tale of mystery and adven- 
ture by Stewart Edward White. Ray Stannard 
Baker follows with an illuminating account of 
the experiences of Danville, Va., with the 
Southern Railway. Burton J. Hendrick, in 
continuance of his Life [Insurance papers, gives 
the career of Elizur Wright, who wrought so 
well for righteousness. The serials of Carl 
Schurz and Rudyard Kipling are continued. 
Samuel Hopkins Adams relates the thrilling 
story of the great fight with yellow fever at New 
Orleans last year, ending in a signal victory 
over the epidemic and the morquito, which was 
proved to be responsibe for it. (3.8. McClure 
Co. : New York.) 


— The opening article of Scribner’s for June 
is by Capt. T. Bentley Mott on the “ Larger 
Training of the American Army.” The other 
chief features are: ‘A Norman Town,” “An 
American’s Impression of English Bird Life,” 
“English Reserve,” and “ Vanishing Indian 
Types.” (Charlies Scribner's Sons: New York.) 


— Lippincoté's for June has a breezy novel- 
ette of adventure and love among the Chesa- 
peake oyster pirates, by J. W. Babcock, called, 
“Two ina Fog.” Also, * Land Hunger in the 
Black Belt,” by Booker T. Washington, and six 
short stories. (J. B. Lippincott Co.: New York.) 


——The special features of the American 
Monthiy Review of Reviews for June are illus- 
trated articles on the San Francisco fire and 
the city’s fature by ex Mayor James D. Phelan, 
President Berjamin Ide Wheeler, Dr. E. T. 
Devine, and Samuel E. Moffett ; a discussion of 
fire insurance problems by Louis Windmuller ; 
a geologist’s explanation of earthquake phe- 
nomena, by N. H. Darton; a forecast of the 
Pan-American Conference to be held at Rio this 
summer, by Charles M. Pepper; and a charac- 
ter skeich of George Clemenceau, ‘the War- 
wick of French politics,” by W. T. Stead. The 
editorial department, the “ Progress of the 
World,’ discusses the work of Congress, the 
opening of the Russian Douma, and many other 
important developments of the month, at home 
and abroad. The fiction of the spring publish- 
ing season is reviewed in a special illustrated 
section. (Review of Reviews Co.: New York.) 


——The Popular Science Monthiy for June 
has at least two articles of special interest and 
timeliness. Prof. H. H. Turner, F. R. 8., of 
Oxford University, writes inthe London Times 
on “Times and Places of Earthquakes.” It 
appears that every year there are some 30,000 
minor shocks of earthquake in different local- 
ities, and of these 60 are “ world shaking” and 
observable from a great distance. In thirteen 
years there have been at least 750 world shaxk- 
ing earthquakes. In 1886 a chair of seismology 
was established at the Imperial University of 
Tokyo, and since 1892 there have been issued by 
it seventy quarto volumes. The other article is 
by Dr. Horatio C. Wood, Jr., of the University 
of Pennsylvania, entitled, ** Facts about Nos- 
trums.” Itshould be read by every one who is 
addicted to the patent-medicine habit, which 
is doing such immense harm. (Science Press: 
New York.) 





SUMMER EXCURSION TARIFF 


In Effect June Ist, Via B. & A, and 
New York Central 


Boston & Albany R. R. agents are receiv- 
ing 1906 issue of Summer Excursion Tariff 
in effect June lst, naming rates to principal 
Summer resorts reached by the New York 
Central Lines, which include the Adiron- 
dacks, Thousand Islands, Niagara Falls, 
resorts on Lake Michigan, etc. 

Call on R. M. Harris, City Agent, 366 
Washington St., Boston, Mass., for turther 
information. 
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They fit all classes in all Schools, graded or otherwise 


where the teachers and scholars are interested in the study of the International Lessons 


xkKweK* THE SUNDAY SCHOOL JOURNAL > > a> ai. 4 


For more than twenty-five years it has by common consent stood at the head of its class. 


In addition to the carefully prepared notes on each lesson it contains: 
The Lesson Exposition, which unfolds the Scripture in its larger meaning, Lesson Illustrations, which help to 
explain some difficult points in the lesson. Lesson in Literature and Art, tracing the Bible as found in literature 
and art. Lesson Digest and Teachers’ Guide, wherein are gathered the gem thoughts of the lessons. An Advanced 
Course of Inductive Studies on the Life of Christ. The Application of the lesson and many other Features which 
teachers find very helpful. 
Issued monthly. Price, single copy, 60 cents a year; in clubs of six copies and upward, to one address, 50 cents each 


THE SENIOR BEREAN LESSON QUARTERLY THE PICTURE LESSON PAPER 








Contains responsive readings with rich spiritual thoughts Issued monthly. Sixteen pages. Very popular with 
from the best writers, questions for senior students, and the little ones of the Primary Department. 
other helpful and interesting points on the lessons. Price, single copy, 25 cents a ‘Years in clubs of six or 
Price, 20 cents a year. over, to one address - - 20 ceuits each. 
THE BEREAN INTERMEDIATE THE BEREAN LEAF CLUSTER 
LESSON QUARTERLY Issued quarterly. A handsome illuminated wall roll, 
Biggest of all quarterlies for its price. Two pages to 25x35 inches. Thousands of the best informed and 
each lesson, besides six pages of general matter. New |: most useful Primary Teachers have the Leaf Cluster as 
ideas and new arrahgements their constant companion. Its pictures 
Price, 14 cent a quarter, 5% centsa year. 9 OC CIidIdiniidididtoidioitoink strengthen the excellent impression made 
$ satin — by the instruction of the teacher. 
ILLUSTRATED BEREAN * Price, $3 a year. 
LESSON QUARTERLY : THE BEREAN LESSON PICTURES 
Forty pages. A higher class of publica- x Issued quarterly. Pretty and appropriate 
tion. Beautifwly illustrated by leading - pictures jor every Sunday of the year. 
artists who make a specialty of lesson y The pictures are those of the “ Leaf 
pictures. Notes, questions, helpful p- Cluster’ in miniature. 
thoughts, illustrative anecdotes, abun- x Price, 10 cents a year. 
dant maps. Attractive type and press- 
work - Price, $2 cents a year. x THE BIBLE STUDY HOME 
54 DEPARTMENT QUARTERLY 
THE LESSON LEAF ¥ This popular periodical enables those 
. I dily attend the Sabbatl 
Issued quarterly. Leaves cut for weekly ¥ DR. MCFARLAND peter oy besa ee hee = ‘de 
distribution. Intermediate grade. De attend in the study of the Interna- 
Price, 4 cents a year tional Lessons. Price, 20 cents a year. 
THE SHORTER JUNIOR LESSON QUARTERLY THE BEREAN BEGINNER’S LESSONS 
Designed to meet the desire of schools in moderate Issued quarterly. For teachers of scholars under six 
circumstances for a junior lesson help at a low cost. years of age in the Beginner's Department. Pre- 
Contains seprors ate and interesting questions on the pared by a teacher of successful experience in the 
lessons, daily Bible readings, quarterly review and instruction of little tots 
supplemental lessons. Price, 5 cents a year. Price, 50 cents a year ; 12 cents a quarter. 
THE BOYS AND GIRLS’ LESSON QUARTERLY LARGE PICTURE CARDS 
A beautiful high-class illustrated publication for the Issued quarterly. For teachers of scholars under six 
juniors. Prepared by a teacher who is unusually sue- years of age in the Beginner's Department. A 
cessful in the instruction. of junior classes. Popular valuable aid in developing the|lessons and helpful in 
wherever it has been adopted. Circulation rapidly securing the attention of the scholar Price, $3 a year. 
increasing - . - . Price, 12 cents a year. 
GOLDEN TEXT CARDS 
THE BEREAN PRIMARY TEACHER Issued quarterly. For scholars unter six years of 
Issued quarterly. Prepared by a teacher of long and age in the Beginner’s Department. roduction of 
successful experience as a head of a Primary Depart- the large picture cards. Ornamental sn useful. The 
ment. - - Price, 40centsa year; {2cents a quarter little tots prize them. - - ~— Price, 24 cents a year. 








BRIGHT, ATTRACTIVE AND POPULAR WEEKLIES FOR YOUNG AND YOUNGER PEOPLE 
THE CLASSMATE THE SUNDAY SCHOOL ADVOCATE 


Beautifully illustrated, and every lino of it entertaining Holds fast to its long-established reputation as the freshest, 
and instructive contents will be read with interest by the finest, and best paper for the Laggan se People. Price, single 
Young People. Price, single copy, 75 cents per annum; in co 30 cents per annum; in clubs of six or over, to one 
clubs of six or over, to one “address, 50 cents each. por Ath 25 cents each. 


Specimen copies of any or all of these periodicals cheerfully furnished on request, free of charge. 


Publishers and Booksellers FEF. ATON & M AINS, 150 Fifth Ave., New York 


BOSTON : 36 Bromfield St. PITTSBURG: 524 Penn Ave. DETROIT: 21 Adams ibe Pe eT ROR AE East 
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Edited by Rev. G. F. Durgin. 





Narragansett Assembly 


S announced on this page, May 30, 
the societies of Christian Endeavor, 
Baptist Young People’s Union, and the 
Epworth League are to unite in an assem- 
bly movement at East Greenwich, R. L, 
July 28 to Aug. 5. Rev. J. O. Randall, of 
Attleboro, who, with others, is responsible 
for the plan, authorizss the announcement 
of the tollowing program, which promises 
to be very attractive and helpful. 

The series of study classes will include 
Missivun Study, one hour each day, under 
the direction of Rev. W. E. Witter, D, D, 
the New England secretary for the Amer- 
ican Baptist Missionary Union, a lecturer 
at the conferences at Lake Geneva and 
Silver Bay, and formerly a missionary in 
Assam. 

The Personal Workers’ hour is held each 
morning, and its value is guaranteed in 
the fact that Mr. S. M. Sayford, general 
secretary of the Evangelistic Association 
ot New England, has charge. 

To the daily hour in Bible study Rev. 
F. J. McConnell, D. O., of Brooklyn, will 
bring his thorough scholarship, unique 
methods, and devout spirit, insuring to all 
who may be privileged to attend a rare 
treat. 

Saturday evening, July 28, will be the 
**Recognition’’ occasion, and a reception 
will be held. : 

Sunday, July 29, the students will attend 
the local churches in the morning. In the 
afternoon there will be held a great ‘* Peace 
Meeting,’’ with an address by Rev. Benja 





REV. W. E. WITTER, D. D. 


min F. Trueblood, LL. D., secretary of the 
Massachusetts Peace Society. 

On August 5, the afternoon service will 
be a grand union meeting, which will close 
the Assembly. 

The other parts of the daily program are: 
Morning prayers, platform meeting at the 
noon hour, denominational meetings im- 
mediately after supper. The afternoons 
will be reserved for recreation ; the Acade- 
wn’ grounds will be amply equipped for 
sports; provisions for sailing will be 
made. 

Among the lecturers the following well 
known men will appear: Rev. David S. 
Spencer, D. D., missionary in Japan, Dr. 





Benjamin F. Trueblood, Prof. W. G. Pad- 
defoot, D. D., Rev. Sumner R. Vinton, and 
Rev. H. C. Mabie, D. D. 

It will be a delight to all workers with 
Juniors that Miss Martha Hixon, the noted 
Troy Conference Junior League leader, is 
to be present and deliver a course of lectures 
oo Junior work. 

The fact of the union in this movement is 
worthy of note, and the result should be a 





EVANGELIST 8. M. SAYFORD 


stronger union sentiment within the pat- 
ronizing territory. Special attention is 
called to the fact that the membership in 
this summer school is limited, and the 
cegistering will be kept strictly within the 
limits agreed. The oumber apportioned to 
the Epworth League is 35; some have 
already registered. 


League Notes 


— Rev. C. C. Garland, of Claremont, N. H., 
recently gave his lecture, “ The] Denver Con- 
vention anda Tripto the Rockies,” at Browns- 
ville, Vt., where Rey. E. A. Legg is pastor. 


— Secretary Oliver addressed a lai ge gatber- 
ing of young people at Claremont, N. H., May 25, 
invitations had been sent out to Windsor and 
Springfield, Vt., to North Charlestown, New- 
port and Sunapee, N. H., and in spite of the 
storm an enthusiastic audierce erjoyed the 
occasion. Refreshments followed the address. 
The chapel had been very beautifully decorated, 


— The League at Chilmark is making steady 
progress in numbers, spirituality, and useful- 
ness. A Junior chapter has been organized. 
The anniversary exercises included parts taken 
by each member of both Senior and Junior 
chapters. The pastor, Rev. A. 8. Muirhead, gave 
a@ practical and forcibie address on the “ Devel 
opment and Responsibility of Youth.” This 
League has purchased new song books, and is 
planning for helping in the im provements that 
are to be made on the church. 





EPWORTH LEAGUE CONVENTION 


First General Conference District 
Weirs, July 4-9 


HE first great day of the teast, [nde. 
pendence Day, will be given over to 
suitable observances — receptions, excur- 
sions, concerts, and, perhaps, fireworks on 
the Lake, with a great public meeting in 
the evening, with the Governor of the com- 
monwealth, senators, and other distin- 
guished guests. An address will be made 
by Hon. Frank Plumley, recently arbitra- 
tor between France and Venezuelg, and by 
another speaker yet to be announced. The 
Claflin Quartet of colored singers will be 
present, 
Three distinct features are provided by 
the arrangement of the program : First, tor 
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the inspiration that great addresses given 
by great men always brings ; second, for 
the instruction and training of members ot 
the League through conferences, normal 
classes, and schools of methods ; third, for 
the recreation that those need who make 
this convention a part of their summer 
vacation. 


Speakers 


The following speakers have already 
promised to be present: Bishops Goodsell 
and Mallalien ; Prof. Albert C. Knudson, 
of Boston University; Rev. Francis J. 
McConnell, of Brooklyn ; Rev. Fred Wins- 
low Adams, of Schenectady ; Rev. Franklin 
Hamilton, of Boston ; ‘(#eneral Secretary E. 
M. Randall, of Chicago; President William 
E. Huntington, of Boston University ; Rev. 
W. I. Haven, of the American Bible So- 
ciety ; Rev. George F. Kenngott, national 
superintendent of the Junior Christian 
Endeavor Society ; Miss Martha A. Hixson, 
ot New York. Many other speakers are 
partially engaged. 

Who should come? Delegates from 
every chapter in the district. Young men 
and young women should be elected. 
Every League should be represented by at 
least two delegates, whose expenses should 
be paid by the local chapter. 


Accommodations 


The New England Passenger Association 
has made a rate of one and a half cents a 
mile tor the round trip. Special rates have 
been made with the hotels and boarding- 
houses so that ample accommodation will 
be provided for all delegates trom $1 to $2 





Building Food 
To Bring the Babies Around 





When a little human machine (or a large 
one) goes wrong, nothing is so important 
as the selection of food to bring it around 
again. 

** My little baby boy 15 months old had 
pneumonia, then came brain fever, and no 
sooner had he got over these than he began 
to cut teeth and, being so weak, he was fre- 
quently thrown into convulsions,” says a 
Colorado mother, 

“T decided a change might help, so took 
him to Kansas City tor a visit. When we 
got there he was so very weak, when he 
would cry he would sink away, and seemed 
like he would die. 

“When I reached my sister’s home she 
said immediately that we must teed him 
Grape Nuts and, although I had never 
used the food, we got some and, for a few 
days gave him just the juice of Grape. Nuts 
and milk. He got stronger so quickly we 
were soon feeding him the Grape Nuts it- 
self, and in a wonderfully short time he 
fattened right up and became strong and 
well. 

‘That showed me something worth 
knowing and, when later on my girl came, 


) I raised her on Grape Nuts, and she is a 


strong, healthy baby, and has been. You 
will see.from the little photograph I send 
you what a strong, chubby youngster the 
boy is now, but he didn’t look anything 
like that before we found this nourishing 
tood. Grape-Nuts nourished him back to 
strength when he was so weak he couldn’t 
keep any other food on his stomach.” 
Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, 
Mich. 

All children can be built to a moresturdy 
and healthy condition upon Grape Nuts 
and cream. The food contains the elements 
nature demands, {from which to make the 
soit gray filling in the nerve centres and 
brain. A well fed brain and strong, sturdy 
nerves absolutely insure a healthy body. 

Look in packages for the famous little 
book, ‘* The Road to Wellville,”’ 
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per day. When you have decided what 
you wish to pay and when you are to 
arrive, engage accommodation through 
Mr. W. B. Oliver, 36 Bromfield St., Boston. 
The following is a partial list of the places 
of entertainment: Lakeside Hotel (150), 
$1.50 and $175; Lakeview Cottage (20), $1 
and $1.25 ; Story’s Tavern (100), $1 to $1.50; 
Aquedoctan House (60), $1 to $1.50; The 
Winnicoette (60), $1 to $125; Endecott 
House (18), $1 ; Eagle Cottage (16), $1; Win- 
nepesaukee House (20), $1 to $125; New 
Weirs Hote! (300), $2. A number of small 
boarding houses and cottages will be 
available, accommodating from one to five 
delegates each. Write to Mr. Oliver for all 
particulars. G. H. SPENCER. 





The Bruere Children 


E are glad to present the taces of 
Master Bowen and Miss Carolyn 

Bruére, son and daughter of Rev. aad Mrs. 
W. W. Bruére, for twenty-five years mis- 
sionaries in Inda. Bowen is thirteen years 
old, and Carolyn is eleven. They have 
shown marked ability in music, and have 
been trained in New York city. They play 
the cornet together very charmingly. Ep- 








worth Leagues and missionary confer- 
ences may secure their s3rvices by address- 
ing the parents at East Holliston, Mass. 
The terms for the two are $10 and expenses, 
From one of the New York papers is taken 
this commendation: “ At a well-attended 
concert last evening in the Waldorf by 
Agnes Sumner Geer, a pleasing novelty 
was the cornet playing of the Bruére chil- 
dren, who showed excelient ability.” 





“12. 00 O’clock Express’’ and 
“4.00 O'clock Limited ”’ 


Between Boston and New York in 
5 1-2 Hours 


Beginning with the summer time-table, in 
effect Sunday. June 10, the Springfield Line ”’ 
trains via Boston & Albany K. R. will be quick- 
ened, as follows : 

12 00 O'clock Express ” and * 4 00 O’clock Lim- 
ited’ reduced to 6% hours; “900 O'clock Ex- 
press’ changed to 9.15 A. M., making the run 
in 6 hours. 

The following is equipment of trains : 


915A, M, Buffet Parlor Cars. 
12 00 NOON Dining and Parlor Cars. 
400P Mm. Diring and Parlor Cars. 
11.15 P. M. Pullman Sleepers. 


Similar schedules returning from New York. 

All trains carry vestibuled day coaches, so 
that no extra tare is charged, unless Pullman 
accommodations are required. 

For reservations apply at City Office, 366 
Washington 8t., Boston. 





The census ot the Wesleyan Church has 
just been taken and the returns published. 
The increase this year is the largest in 
thirty years, being 13,406. 
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PRAYER-MEETING TOPIC 
Surprised People 





Sunday, June 24 


REV. MATTHIAS 8. KAUFMAN, D. D. 
DAILY BIBLE READINGS 

June 18, The ee of the righteous, Matt. 
Juneil9, The surprise, of the unrighteous, Matt. 
June 20, The duty of watchfulness, Matt, 24: 
June 21, eile d watching oe men’s conduct. 
June 22, The cn day of the Lord. 2 Pet. 
June 23, Christ's coming in judgment. Rey. 
June 24, Tople ee People. Matt, 7: 


In the Art Museum of Amsterdam there 
are two paintings of the old Dutch Burgo- 
masters. Each picture contsins sbout a 
dozen faces. But what was the number? 
What were the faces? What was their 
official expression ? None of these counted 
for much. It was their hands that told the 
story. Every hand had its own individu 
ality. One hand was uplifted, another ex- 
tended. One showed the vehemence of will, 
and another the cordiality of f dliness, 
While the canvas was crowded and the 
artist could scarcely get more than the 
heads in, yet he made sure to give each 
head one pair of hands. It wada picture of 
what had been done. It stood for achieve- 
ment. In our lesson the final reckoning is 
portrayed, and our Master places His seal 
of approval upon him that ** doeth the will 
ot My Father ”’ (v. 21). 


Apples of Sodom 


1, Those who said “Lord! Lord!” (v. 21) 
counted upon their entrance into heaven 
through this public profession. 


2 They were backed by a high grade of serv- 
ice done — as prophesying, casting out devils, 
and doing other wonderfal works (v. 22). 


8. As these could not be performed without 
public notice, they were noted for their practi- 
cal energy. 

4. They were also credited with abundant 
service, as their wonders were many (Vv. 22). 


The Insigvia 


"In Thy name.” This phrase occurs three 
times in this one verse, and seems to bave been 
used in justification of their plex for accept- 
ance. Had they really done all in His name 
and maintained to the end of life that same 
Spirit, the plea would have been valid and 
sufficient. But they were evidently deceived or 
dishonest. Christ could not turn any one away 
who was worthy of approval. 


Earthquake Surprise 


“TI never knew you” (vy. 28). Dreadful dis- 
closure! More appalling than the sudden 
shake of San Francisco's foundations! How 
the walis of their confidence must have b3en 
sbattered! How the trusted undergirding of 
their hopes must have given way! Nothing 
now to stand on. Gone every reliance -- all 
gone. Terrible situation! May God save all 
who read these words from a false hope. If we 


Kpvow Christ in genuine repentance and true 


faith, He cannot fail to know us as His true 
followers, sufe in life and death, in time and 
eternity. 

The Sentence 


‘* Depart from Me, ye that work iniquity” 
(v. 23). This is an appalling seatence. Where 
must one go if he is compelled to go away from 
Jesus Corist ? He is man’s only Saviour, man’s 
only hope. Pollock describes the one here men- 
tioned as, — 


“ The man thut stole the livery of heaven 
To serve the devil in.” 


Mirrors 


1. The dreadful possibilities of peril herein 
suggested. 

2 The solemnity of that moment when eter: 
nal doom or destiny is settled. 

8 The finality and fixedness of the state here 
implied. 
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A Similitude 


Charlies 1X. of France was a most cruel mon- 
arch. Often had he rsecuted the innocent 
and caused to fiow the biood of pure hearts. 
But his own day sane As he was expiring, 
bathed in blood bursting from his own veins, 
he exclaimed: * What blood ! What shall I 
do? I know not wherelam!” For every true 
soul there is ‘' Light from the Cross,”’ Ii is the 
"Come, ye blessed of My Father !”’ 


Norwich, Conn. 





New England Deaconess Hospital 
Continued from page 741 





complete hospitals being erected in or 
about Boston.” 

Ex-Gov. Bates was received with great 
éclat, and responded in a very happy 
vein, saying : 


**We are living in a time of great faith. 
The work that is being done by this Hos- 
pital, by this order of deaconesses, and by 
those who are enguged in the work, is 
something that requires great faith; but it 
is a work that is most needed in our coun- 
try today because it is a work that goes 
home to the individual, and we are never 
going to save this Union from all the 
things that threaten it in the shape of 
grait, corruption, cupidity, and those or- 
ganizations that seek to benefit the few at 
the expense of the many — we are never 
going to be able to deal with these prob- 
lems — except as we get at the individual 
and teach him the duty of brotherhood, the 
duty that each man owes to his neighbor; 
and the great value of the work referred to 
this evening is that its work is for the indi- 
vidual. Itis the kind of work that teaches 
man that today is not the same as yester- 
day, and that it is not ‘all of life to live or 
all of death to die.’ 

‘‘There have been quotations from all 
kinds «f authors this evening, but I am 
going to quote—if I may—just a word 
from Daniel Webster, because it seems to 
me that we are almost quoting from a 
clergyman: ‘We may work upon the mar- 
ble, but it will perish, We may write 
upon the bronz;3, but it will pass away. 
We may rear temples, and they will crum- 
ble. But what we write upon the tablets of 
the human mind, teaching the fear of God 
and love for one’s fellow-man, these things 
will brighten through all eternity.’ It is 
because I believe that the workers here 
this evening are engaged in this work, and 
that all who help in the cause will be help- 
ing to engrave on the tablets of the human 
mind those things which will brighten 
through all eternity, that I am glad to 
come in and join with you on this occa- 
sion ; and I trust that we all, to the extent 
of our abilities, will rally around those 
who are carrying on this work and do all 
we can to assist them.’’ 


The addresses of Mesers. Hildreth and 
Degen, among other important things, 
showed the economy of the deaconess 
work, the former stating that of five hospi- 
tals investigated — the Massachusetts Gen- 


eral, the Malden, the Newton, the Faulk- 
ner, and the Baptist —the cost of ote 
ing was from $14 to $25.25 per week 
bed, whereas in the Deaconess Hospi it 
is $11 per bed per week. Mr. Degen com- 
ue the cost of construction of the new 

ospital with that of a number of recent- 
ly erected hospitals of first-class construc- 
tion and similar size and purpose. He 
stated that the expense of construction of 
the Deaconess Hospital, which included 
many things not found in those with 
which it was compared, was less expen- 
sive, and was on a most economical! basis. 
There was a general sense of satisfaction 
that as good as could be erected in the 
city of Boston was to be furnished at a 
= that had not yet been equaled in 

pital construction when the quality 

was considered. 
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THE CONFERENCES 


EAST MAINE CONFERENCE 


Backsport District 


The Conference. — Vinal Haven — out-to-sea — 
was a real “Final Heaven.” A hospitable 
people! That is a weak adjective indeed. 
What splendid, generous, wh»le-hearted enter- 
tainment these peopie gave us Methodist min- 
isters! We will never forget them. Bisbop 
Moore is the most democratic Bishop of the 
most democratic board of Bishops on earth. 
The business of the Conference was transacted 
with the greatest dispaich under bis genial 
guidance. He is typical Western dash and 
wholesouled courtesy. He will be heartily 
welcomed should he come to us again. 


Orono. — The charge we leave is good to us, 
and while it receives the new pastor with open- 
hearted kKirdness, sends forth the old witb 
many a“ God bless you!” That double recep- 
tion will long linger in our memory. We be 
long, brothers, to the greatest fraternity in the 
wide world, and God pity the member ol this 
brotherhood who does not make the way as 
easy and pleasant for the brother who fol.o#s 
himas he can ! 


Thanks and Greeting. — Congratulations and 
commiserations are coming from all part¢o! 
New Engiand, and they iliustrate the many 
views entertained concerning the presiding 
eldership. Here wre a few samples: “ I wish to 
extend my heartiest congratulations.” “I was 
agreeably surprised to learn of your appoint- 
met to the presiding elder’s office — congratu- 
lations and best wishes.” ‘ May prosperit), 
personal and official, crown all your labors. I 
am one of those old-fashioned Methodists who 
still believe in the presiding eldership as essen- 
tial to the highest accomplishment of our 
work.” * Your studious babits, and I fear your 
future, have received a set-back.” ‘' Why did 
you allow the Bishop to shelve you?” I might 
continue to quote many scores of opinions on 
the rewards and punishments of theoffice to 
which Bishop Moore appointed me. Allow me 
to thank you ail,for 1 know your congratuia- 
tions and commiserations come from your 
hearts, and to assure you that I am true to the 
govern ment, doctrines and peoples of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church, however trying or easy 
the work committed to my bands. 

Brothers — ministers and laymen —of old 
Bucksport District, I greet you! I am your 
servant to represent the mind and heart of our 
one Master. Weare to work together to make 
Methodism the aggressive force it ought to be 
in this corner of Maine. We have problems to 
solve, and it is our privilege to get right down 
to the business on nand. God help us to have 
an eye single to His glory,and not our own! 
May God give us the faith, and hope, and love, 
to sing, with little Pippa, as long as 


* God’s in His heaven, 
All’s well with the world."’ 


Searsport, — We hold our first quarterly con- 
ference aad preach our first sermon as a presid 
ing elder here. We receive a royal welcome 
*mid the scenes of our boyhood, and are enter- 
tained by friends of our youth, Mr. and Mrs. 
C. U.,Sawyer. The pastor's salary is increased 
$50. Rev Harry Hill is cordially welcomed to 
this charge. 


Stonington. — This charge we!c)mes a former 
pastor back with great rejoicing, and shows its 
appreciation by increasing the salary $180. Rev. 
Joseph Jackson atiempts great things, and 
somehow accomplishesthem. He isa valuable 
man. The outlook for Stonington is bright. 


South Deer Isle. — Here we have the kind of a 
problem tbat cap be met only by missionary 
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money and personal sacrifice. Back in the 
days when Stonington was unknown, this was 
the centre of business and population ; but the 
business and people are gone, and the little 
church depends upon the Stonington pastor for 
services Sunday afternoons and week evenings. 
How the few people leit want a pastor al! their 
own as in days past ! But it seems to be out of 
the question. 

Swan's Island. — Bev. J. D. MacNier is serv 
ing the Methodist Episcopal Church at Swan’s 
Island and the Baptist Church at Atlantic his 
second year. This arrangement assures a man 
a@ good support and the churches a good pastor. 


West Tremont Circuit. — Rev. A.} B. Carter 
cares for his aged mother in Brooklin, and 
serves this circuit. The people are well pleased 
with Mr. Carter. After an enjoyable day here 
we meet our old friend, Mr. M. V. Babbidge, 
who takes us to his home on Gott's IsJand, the 
outermost point of the circuit, for an evening 
service. 


South West Harbor. — Here the new presiding 
elder was baptized, received into the church, 
and licensed to preach. Although it means real 
faith and hard work, the church will not cut 
down its appropriations on running expenses. 
The new pastor, Rev. O. G. Barnard, and his 
new wife — for he was married jast before Con 
ference — appreciate this. Mr. Barnard is at 
work already in an effort to reduce, or meet in 
full, the debt on the parsonage. 


Prospect Harbor and Gouldsboro — The mat 
ter of pastoral supply bas been nicely adjusted 
by the appointment of Miss Mary F. Macomber, 
who has been studying at Boston University. 
Miss Macomber will find a warm hearted, loyal 
people and a splendid opportunity in the 
Masters work. The presiding elder was enter- 
tained at the beautifal home of Capt. and Mrs. 
G. W. Colwell. The church at Prospect Ha: bor 
is trying to pay a burdensome debt. We hope 
the Chureh Extension Society may belp a littie. 
It is a worthy case. 


Sullivan. — We find the greatest activity on 
this charge. The pastor’s salary is increased 
$125, and a new. preaching appointment added 
which pays $200, making a total increase "f $325 
A strong, representative committee was ap 
po nted to make plané ani build a parsonage at 
once. The presiding elder preached, held quar 
terly confererce, and attended a reception in 
his honor. Rev. N. R. Pearson and his wife are 
making a good beginning. 

Franklin. — This charge is pleased witb their 
new pastor, and Rev. Harry Lee is pleased with 





his*new charge. The work begins e«ncculeg 
ingly. 

Harrington. — We hold the quarterly confer- 
ence in the house and room in which the pre- 
siding elder’s mother pasted to her heavenly 
reward. He was a very littleboy then, but bow 
rea) the surroundings seemed !. We were pleased 
to meet the friends who remembered us, and 
erjoyed our visit very much. Rey. M.S. Preble 
is serving his second year here.? 

Columbia Falis. — Rev. 8. M. Bowles bas the 
banner family of the district — ten. children, 
one away and nine at home; and bright, smart 
children they all are! The people think Con- 
ference sent “just the right man,” and Mr. 
Bowles thinks he has just the right charge. We 
predict a most successful pastorate. We met 
some of the ;presiding elder’s wife's old ‘choo! 
chums here, which added to the pleasure of the 
visit. t 

Jacksonville. — Rev. E. A. Carter has a gra- 
cious hold upon this people. Tbe salary was 
increased somewhat over last year. My faiin 
in the loyalty of our laymen has increased also 
wonderfully as I witness their willingness to 
do and sacrifice for the church they love. 


EZastport.— We think matters are finally ad- 
justed as to the question of a pastor on this 
charge —that is, if Bishop Moore consents. 
Mr. Wallace felt that he could not go to the 
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coast with bis wife’s physical condition as it is. 
Rev. H. A. Sherman seems to be well fitted to 
take the work of this important church. It 
was here, while serving his fourth year, that 
Rev. C. L. Haskell, father of the new presiding 
elder, died. How we tried to speak the words 
of the Master as we stood in the pulpit this 
faithful servant of God so long occupied ! 
H. B. H. 


VERMONT CONFERENCE 


St. Albans District 

Westford. — While there can be no hope of a 
great increase in numbers here, the few who 
maintain worship are encouraged and are look- 
ing upward, 

Binghamville. — Rev. A. H. Sturges begins bis 
sixth year with this people, and also as supply 
for Westford. The work at Binghamville is 
looking up, and is full of encouragement. The 
estimate was advanced $25, : 

Cambridge and North Cambridge. — This 
double charge is to be served another year by 
Rev. J. 8. Allen, The work of improving the 





church property at Cambridge is going on. The 


North Cambridge members of the quarterly 
conference were not able to reach Cambridge 
on Monday morning because of the sudden rise 
of the Lamoille River the day before, caused by 
the heavy rain storm. The elder, following 
close in the rear of the pastor, found that a 
half-houc’s snore delay would have hindered 
him frum reaching Cambridge for the evening 
service with his teams. As it was, he was 
fortunate enough to be the last team to ford the 
stream, and does not care to haveeither his 
horses or himself go any nearer tu complete 
immersion. In six different places on the 
drive home we were compelled to do some 
fording, in some places where it reached the 
body of the buggy. The pastor’s estimate was 
advanced a small amount to mase up the 
small cut down in missionary appropriations 
which it was necessary to make to this charge. 


Johnson and Waterville. — This double charge 
also has the same leader as last year — Rev. C. 
D. Pierce. The work here is prospering. The 
estimate was advanced $25, and, in addition to 
that, whatever interest may be received from 
the‘ Homer Will Fund,’ which has recently 
come into the hands of the trustees. The whole 
should make an advance of not jess than $75 in 
the pastor’s receipts. Rev. Ralph Gillam was 
holding union revival services at Johnson at 
the time of our last visit. We need not say to 
those who know him that he is a safe man to 
iead on in that kind of worg ; and while the 
work had not progressed far enough to tab 
ulate results, yet a good interest had already 
been awakened, 

Morrtsville.— This charge showed no ill 
eifects from having entertained the Confer- 
enee, The people enjoyed having us with 
them, were impressed as never before with the 
wide reach of Methodism, and were delighted 
with the speeches of the representatives of our 
general work. Bishop Hamilton made an im- 
Pression upon the people of this and surrounda- 
ing towns which will give them a conception 
ofa Methodist Bishop they never had before. 
His brotherliness, his Christian fortitude in 
the midst of a very trying experience, his in 
tellectual vigor, all combined, will ever be 
remembered by not only the members of the 
Conference, but by the people in general. Rev. 
P. A. Smith, the pastor, is a busy man, pushing 
on the work in this promising field. 


Wolcott and North Wolcott.—This charge, 
Which suffered much last year in its pastorate, 
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is now supplied by Rev.'J. H. Wills. The work is 
opening splendidly, and Mr. Wills seems to be 
the man for the place. A Junior League will 
soon be organized at North Wolcott, which will 
mean much for the future of that little church. 
This is one of the spots where you will find 
children — growing, healthy children — just the 
Kind out of which to make splendid Christian 
men and women. 

Hyde Park. — Rev. U. M. Boutwell still holds 
the fort at this place; and well for the charge 
tbat he doer, Some years ago he bought a 
small farm in this section, not intending to 
occupy it until compulsory superannuation 
made it necessary ; but his wifes sickness and 
other matters rendered it needful sooner 
than was expected. He does not enjoy, how- 
ever,the mixing up of farming and partoral 
labor, and would not advise any of his breth- 
ren toattempt it. Still, in no other way could 
the work be supplied at this point. 


Franklin. — Rey. O. B. Wells is continuing hig 
successful work on this charge. Here the new 
system of church finance has been tried, and 
all apportionments for miovisterial. support 
were reported assured. Nearly two months 
after Conference last year not a dollar had been 
raised in this charge. This year, under the new 
system, all was provided. We were privileged 
to preach the Memoria) sermon at this church 
on Memorial Sunday morning. Tae church 
wae well filled, and the few remaining veterans 
of the Civil War who reside here were appreci- 
ative hearers. 


West Berkshire, Hast Franklin and South 
Franklin. — Rev. G. A. Emery is serving this 
triple charge another }ear. We were able to 
touch the charge at East Franklin and West 
Berkshire on Sunday afternoon and evening, 
with the quarterly corference on Monday 
morning. This charge last year made advances 
all along the line, and the work opens in a very 
promising way for g eater advancement this 
year. 

Highgate. — Monday afternoon found us at 
Higbgate, with the brethren ready for the 
quarterly conference. Reports wire ready, and 
the interest in the work manifested seemed to 
assure a year of success under the leadership of 
Rev. C. P. Taplin. The woodshed of the church 
and a part of the barn will soon be shingled and 
the parsonage painted. 

In General. — An Epworth League Workers’ 
Conference was held with the Lergue at St. 
Albans, May 29. Mr. Oliver, the field secretary, 
was present, and won the hearis of all who 
were there to listen to his wise words. The 
writer at first rather questioned the wisdom of 
appointing a field worker for League work, but 
confesses that if the Leagues will give Mr. Oliver 
achance to get at their young people, he will 
bring about a much better condition of affairs 
than now exists in many of our Leagues, His 
address in the evening to nearly 150 young peo- 
ple was full of interest, and must profit all who 
listened@to him. The officers of the League for 
the year are: President, Rev. George A. Stott, 
Essex Junction ; vice-presidents, Miss Ida Bar. 
ton, Johnsop, Miss Sarab Elerick, Rictford, 
Miss Mabel Foster, St. Albans, Miss Eliza Co- 
bern, Bakersfield; secretary and treasurer, 
Allien Wilder, Franklin; superintendent Junior 
Leagte, Mrs, D. C. Jones, Waterbury. 

Preachers’ Meeting. — There will be two 
Preachers’ Meetings on the district. The one 
for the north part will be held at Enosourg 
Falls, June 12-13; for the south part at Under 
hill, June 1819. Let all the preachers be present 
at one of these meetings. H. 





NEW HAMPSHIRE CONFERENCE 


Cencord District 

Epworth League Convention.— Concord Dis- 
trict has within its bounds the Mecca of New 
England Epworth Leagues for this year. On 
July 4 there will open at the Weirs the session 
of the biennial convention of the First 
General District League, continuing through 
the following Sunday. Unless all indications 
should fail, this promises to be one of the great- 
est and best comventions Leld in years. Secre 
tary Oliver has been untiring in his energies to 
make it a great success. His visits to the Cor- 
ferences were of an inspiring a” 4 helpful nature 
— visits which have been supplemented by 
addresses in many of the local churches, 
Weirs is admirably located for such a gaiher 
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iog. It has shown itself hospitable to many 
other large bodies, and will doubtless be found 
all that could be desired on this occasion. 
Concord District will without doubt send large 
bumbers of its young people to the convention, 
who in turn will go back to the various charges 
filled with the enthusiasm of the gathering, and 
consecrated to noble work for the Master. So 
may it be! 


Colebrook. — Nothing could be pleasanter 
than the way in which Rev. W. B. Locke was 
welcomed back to his charge this year. An 
open parsonage, 8 warm grate, and food testi- 
fied to the kindly feeling existing between pasa- 
tor and people. This was followed by a public 
reception given in the vestry of the church 
under the auspices of the Ladies’ Aid Society. 
A large number were in attendance, while the 
addresses of welcome made by Mr. J. D. Annis 
in behalf of the church, Rev. G. B. Kambour 
for the Congregationalists, Mr. 8. T. Noyes for 
Eest Colebrook, and Mr. E, E. Noyes for Cole- 
brook, were warm in their cordiality. There 
was a pleasing program and then refreshments 
were served. Mr. Locke is indeed to be con- 
gratulated on the success which has attended 
his efforts in this charge. A good worker, he has 
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seen his congregations grow, and the wore of 
the Lord prosper. 


Concord, First Church. — Rev. William Rams. 
den is happy in bis work at this place, and the 
people are happy in his ministrations. The 
congregations that have waited on his preach 
ing have been increasingly large. During the 
winter the Sunday morning attendance aver- 
aged 250, while the Sunday-school showed an 
average of 145. The members of the church say 
that these are the largest they have seen for 
many years, Mr. Ramsden is indefatigable in 
his efforts and resourceful in his ingenuity, 
hence the success that is attending bis work. 
Men are needed more and more in our work 
who can adapt themselves to the circumstances 
under which they find themseives. With our 
ever-changing constituency, new methods must 
be devised, or death awaits us. 


Penacook. — Rev. C. W. Martin is very popu- 
lar in this field of labor, and this because he 
brings things to pass. An excellent preacher, 
he is none the less a good pastor, and looks 
well after the various branches of church wors. 
Mr. and Mrs. Martin were welcomed back most 
heartily this year in a pleatant public recep- 
tion, Presiding Elder and Mrs. Curl were in 
attendance and helped make the occasion moat 
epjoyable. 


Moultonboro, — The faithful ministrations of 
Rev. D. E. Burns in this field are highly ap- 
preciated by his people. They realize his worth 
and know how to sbow their appreciation, Tle 


work in this place was pever in a better cond) - 


tion than it is at thistime. During the summer 
large numbers of city people spend their time 
heres Among them, as among bis «-wnu people, 
Mr. Burne is deserved)y popular, and they 
always prove of great help to the church. 


Bristol. — Presiding Kider Curl’s visit to this 
piace revealed a healthy state of things. Rev. 
A. B. Rowell has been doing a solid work. He 
is a strong preacher of the Gospel, and feeds his 
people substantially, and they enjoy it. In 
other ways bis wurk is also of the highest type. 
Hon. R. W. Musgrove of this charge has been 
quite ill for a time, but he has now recovered 
and is again at his office. 


Personal Matters. — Rev. O. 3. Baketel, UL. D., 
superintendent of special correspondence of the 
Sunday Schoo! Union, was in this State recent- 
ly and spoke at Tilton Seminary. He wasona 
tour of the semiaaries of New England. Down 
in Bangor the papers published the picture of 
Dr. Baketel and +poxe in very laudatory terms 
of bis work at Bucksport. “It is predicted,” 
says the article, “ that his visit to New England 
will do much toward awakening renewed ip- 
terest on the part of the young people in the 
work of the Sunday schoo! and of Bible study 
generally.” 


Dr. Wm. D. Bridge, the alert assistant secreta- 
ry of the Wesley Brotherhood, is doing much to 
to push the wor of the Brotherhood in this 
Conference. It is expected that a number of 
chapters will be inaugurated before long. 


Mr. R. 8. Douglass is planning a trip of this 
district for one of the desconesses who will repre 
sent the work among the churches. 

E. C. E. D. 


Dover District 


Rochester. — The officiary of this church have 
ordered the following improvements in the 
interior of their house of worship: a hard-wood 
floor for the auditorium, and a platform at the 
rear extending fully across the building, the 
new organ to be installed in the centre. [It was 
also ordered that the old organ shall, upon the 
installation of the new one, be donated to ithe 
Methodist Epi: copal Church at East Rochester. 
This beginning of gifis from the Rochester 
Church, 80 greatly enriched by a princely be- 
quest, is hailed with gladness and appreciation. 
May the good work go on, and Rochester be- 
come a helper indeed of many wortby and 
needy enterprises in New Hampsbire Metho- 
dism! May Pastor Danforth prove a wise and 
forceful leader! 


Portsmouth. — A reception was tendered Rev. 
and Mrs. George W. Farmer at the parsonage 
the evening of May 21. Pieasing decorations 
and the presence of many friends illumined 
the cheerful rooms and the swiftly passing 
hours. Not only was our church generously 
represented, but the city also, inclusive of 
macy of the pastors of the otber churches and 
the secretary of the Portsmouth Y. M. C. A. 
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Light refreshments were daintily served, and 
tbe social movement was at once pleasing and 
helpful. This new pastorate opens well. A 
great work awaits minister and people in this 
historic city by the sea. Prayer for their mu- 
tual effort and a crowning success will be wide- 
spread on the district and beyond. 


Methuen. — The semi-annual meeting of the 
W. F. M. 8. of Dover District was held with the 
church at Methuen, Mass.. May 10. At the 
morning session, afier attention to essential 
business, papers were presented on these top- 
ies: “* The W. F. M. Scc'ety in Action,” “ In the 
Church Auxillary,’ “Among Young Wom- 
en,” ‘*Among Children,’ “In the Foreign 
Field.” The speciel features of the afternoon 
session were as follows: Addresses by Mrs. 
Mary Warren Ayars, secretary of literature, 
and by Mrs. G. F. Durgin, N. E. Branch secre. 
tary of children’s work. Mrs. Guy Chase, of 
Smitbtown, is the district secretary. 

On Memorial Sunday, by invitation of the 
minister, Rev. R. F. Wolcott, Col. Wm. B. 
Greene Post 100,G. A. R., worshiped with our 
chureh at Methuen. The veterans in full rank, 
escorted’ by the high school cadets, marcbed to 
the church and were assigned seats in the centre 
ofthe auditorium. Chaplain Adams conducted 
tbe opening services, after which Pastor Wol- 
cott preached ably, eloquently, and with much 
pertinence. 

The Lawrence and Haverhill Preachers’ Meet: 
ing held ite monthly session here, May 28. 
Being the annual meeting, elections were 
in order. Rey. William Woods, pastor of 
Sc. Paul's, Lawrence, was chosen president ; 
Rev. Jerome Wood, pastor of the People’s 
Church, Havernill, vice-president ; and Chap- 
lain Adams, secretary. A paper forwarded by 
this scribe to meet an assignment made nearly 
@ year ago wasread by Secretary Adams. The 
paper was one of reminiscance entitied, “A 
Day at Groveton Camp meeting in 1873.” 

Rev. John W. Adams recently passed his 74th 
milestone, A local paper, to the Chaplain’s 
genuine surprise, prinied a generous review of 
his busy and serviceable life. The paper named 
him as “one of our most highly respected and 
esteemed residents,” ‘a veteran of the Civil 
War,and for nearly a ha/f century prominent 
in the Methodist ministry.” 1t is not essential 
to recount in the HERALD tlé@ manifold service 
of this man 80 well known in Methodism. 
This note is merely a recognition of this cour 
tesy of the press of the town where the good 
Chaplain hae had comfortable residence the 
past twelve years. Surely it is a pleasant thing 
that some of the kindly, appreciative words of 
one’s fellows shoald appear, and be read, before 
departure to the unseen worid. Mr. Adams 
was expected as Memorial Day orator at 
Franxin Falls, N. H., a service he has rendered 
there for several years. May 23, evening, he 
was the guest of the John A. Andrew Circle, 
No. 22. Ladies of the G. A. R., Boston, and at its 
invitation read his Memoriai Day ane o 
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Merwich District 


South Manchester, — Tbe Taber chapter of the 
Epworth League connected with this church 
bas for several years invited the Vrake Post, 
G. A. R., to an entertainment, banquet and re- 
ception just before Memorial Day, to show 
their respect and love for tae survivors of the 
War ofthe Rebellion. This year the interest- 
ing event occurred, May 23,in the parlors of 
the church. The veterans brought their wives 
with them, by special invitation, this year. 
An entertainment was given, consisting of 
vocal and instrumental music, and readings 
by Messrs Wesley Porter and C. Elmore Wat 
kins. A male quartet rendered fine voca! se 
lections. The address of welcome was made by 
Mr. John Winterbottom, and the pastor of the 
cburch, Rev. W. F. Davis, acted a: toastmaster. 
Several of the veierans responded, and gave 
very interesting reminiscences of the Civil 
War. The barquet was an exceijlent one. 
Nearly allthe members of the Post were pres 
ent, and greatly appreciated the «indness and 
practical sympathy of this splendid company 
of young people, the Epworth League. 

On the following day the Highland auxiliary 
to the Connecticut Sundey school Association 
neld its fourth annual convention in Cheney 
Hall. Rev. W. F. Davis opened the convention 
at 8o’cloce by a devotional service. Secretary 
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E F. Talmadge, of the Connecticut Association, 
led a talk and discussion on * Local Problems,” 
and this was followed by an address by Mrs. 
G@ orge Embury, of Hartford, on * Some Prac- 
tical Suggestions on Primary Supplement 
Wors.” “ Knights of King Arthur, or the Boy 
Problem,” was the sutjact of a talk by Dr. Tal- 
madge, ending the afternoon session. Lunch 
was served at 5 o’clocs, provided by the women 
of the South Methodist and Centre Wongrega- 
tioy.al Churches. The evening session opened 
with a piano and organ prelude by Mrs. Mary 
Chapman Holt and Miss Hannab L Davis. After 
the devotional services a talk was given on 
“ Lesson Preparation and Presentation,” by 
Rev. Oscar A. Phelps, of Hartford, and then the 
closing address on “ The Jolly Eartbquake in 
the Sunday-school,” by Rev. F. D. Elmer, of 
Winsted. The convention was one of rather 
unususl interest, was well attended and very 
instructive and helpful. Kev. W. F. Davis is 
the president of this Association. 


Rockville.—A union Memorial service was held 
in the Congregational church on Sunday even- 
ing, May 27. The address on “ God’s Share in 
the Struggle for Unton and Liberty” was given 
by Rev. W. 8. MacIntire. The address gave great 
sati-taction, and the music of the chorus choir 
was grand. Parke~’s “ Union and Liberty” 
and Kipling’s “ Recessional”’ were rendered in 
excellent taste and with good effect. The 
members of Burpee Pusi, G. A. R., and the 
Woman's Relief Corps were present in a 
body. Seginning with May 20, merchants’ 
week was observed in Rockville, during which 
time free trolley transportation into the city 
from several places on the Springfield line 
brought great crowds of people into the place. 
On the 20th, in the afternoon, the pastor, Rev. 
W.S8. Maclatire, and Dr. J. I. Bartholomew held 
aservice on the public :quare, at which each 
spoke briefly, but with good effect, to the 
crowd. The next day the pastor received 4 
poem from one who attended the service, in 
which he spoke of the emotions awakened 
within him recalling earlier days and the train- 
ing of home, etc., showing that one heart, at 
least, was greatly moved by the impressive 
service. Doubtless many otheis could have 
given a similar testimoay in erose. 


Personal. — Rev. Edgar F. Clark has been 
spending a few days with old friends and 
parishioners in Willimantic, where be Lad a 
delightful pastorate from 1867 to 1870, during 
which time the present parsouxge was built. 
Mr. Clark has also bad snccessful pastorates in 





DOCTOR EXPLAINS 


His Article in the Medical Magazine 
About Coffee 





One of the most famous mectical publica- 
tions in the United States is the “‘ Alka- 
loidal Clinic,” in a recent number of which 
an entertaining article on coffse by a pro- 
gressive physician and surgeuvn was pub- 
lished. Ip explaining hix position in the 
matter this physician recently said: 

‘‘In the article in question I really 
touched but lightly upon the merits of 
Postum Food Ccffee. I have had several 
cases ot heart trouble, indigestion and ner- 
vyousness where a permanent cure was 
effected by merely using Postum in place 
ot ccffee without any other treatment. 

*In my own family I have used Postum 
for three yearr, and my children actually 
cry ior it and will not be satisfied with any 
other beverage. Indeed, they reiuse to eat 
until they have had the customary cup of 
Postum, and as it is a rebuilder, and does 
nothing but good, I ain only too giad to let 
them have it. 

** To get the best results we boil the Pos- 
tum at least 20 minutes, and it is then 
settled by adding a little cold water, then 
the addition ot fresh cream makes a bever- 
age | now preter to the very best coffee.’’ 
Name given by Puostum Co., Battle Creek, 
Mich. 

Authorities are agreed that Postum is a 
wonderfully quick and sure rebuilder. 
Ten days’ trial in place of c ffse proves it. 

Look in packages tor the tamous little 
book, *‘ The Road to Wellville.”’ 
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Norwich and Stafford Springs. A cordial wel 
come is always accorded him on Norwich Dis- 
trict, either as a pastor »r as a visitor. 

X. Y. Z. 





NEW ENGLAND CONFERENCE 
Boston District 


Dorchester, First Church. —Children’s Day 
was observed last Sunday, by the baptism 
of eight children, and a sermon by the pastor, 
Rev. W. H. Powell, on the “ Boyhood of 
Jesus,” Interesting exercises by the Sunday- 
school were held in the evening. 


Cambridge District 


Somerville, Broadway.— At the June com- 
munion, the pastor received 6 by letter and 
took 6 on probation. The renovation of the 
church goes on, and will be completed in time 
to open in September. Rev. B. L. Jennings has 
had a most cordial greeting. At the formal 
reception the usual program was full of heart- 
jest welcome, 

Newton Upper Falis.— Sunday evening, May 
27, Kev. (and Captain) James Noyes, of Cam- 
bridge, addressed the yrung people on “ War 
Times in the Gulf Department.” The speaker 
was out four years, and went South with Gen- 
eral Butier’s expedition. For two years he was 
provost marshal of Ship Island, near New 
Orleans, having in charge rebel prisoners. The 
address was greatly e: j»yed. The pastor, Rev. 
O. W. Scott, bas just completed a series of 
special training services for tae class of proba 
tioners, covering experience, doctrine, church 
history and polity. The King's Heralds recent. 
ly gave a very delightful evening’s entertain 
ment, during which Mrs. Scott gave a talk on 
the ** Dolis of Many Nations,” with the dolls 
before her, and from her own personal collec 
tion. The evening netted about $10. 

Lowell, Worthen St. — Rev. Mr. Stoker, of 
India, recently spent a Sundsey with this 
churcb, tothe great delight of. all, giving two 
strong and interesting addresses on the work in 
India. On June 8 the pastor, Rev. E. P. Her- 
rick, baptized 1 and received 5 into full mem- 
bership. The return to this church of Rev. 
Samuel North, a local preacher, who formerly 
gave years of faithful service here, but has for 
two years been in North Adama, gives much 
pleasure to both pastor and people. 


Lynn District . 


Swampscott.— Tbe reception of Rev. C. 8 
Otto was indicative of an excellent condition of 
by 
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the work left by the retiring pastor, Rev. Will- 
lam Full, during whose two years the member 
ship was increased 40 per cent., and marks the 
opening of a new era of enthusiasm and 
growth. The welcoming speeches at the recep- 
tion were made by representatives of the Sun- 
day-school, Epworth League, and Ladies’ Aid 
Society. An excellent collation was serve 1. 

Salem, Lafayetie St.— The reports from all 
branches of the work, made to the first quarter 
ly conference, were the most encouraging. All 
bills for the last year had been promptly paid, 
and the outloog in this department is much 
better than it was a yearago. A class of young 
people will soon be received into full member. 
ship. Says a layman: “ Rev. J. W. Ward is 
recognized and appreciated 4s an able, earnest 
preacher of the Word, a faithful and conscien- 
tious pastur.” The pastor was autborized to re 
ceive contributions for a new church edifice. 

Lynn, Maple &.— Rev. Frank T. Pomeroy 
preached the Memorial sermon before the 
General Lander Post, G. A. R., and the affili- 
ated organizations of the Sons of. Veterans, 
Women's Relief Corps, and the Spanish 
War Veterans. The sermon was based on 
tbe words of Psalm 20: 5, and was highly 
commended. The church was beautifully 
decorated. In the evening, there was a 
special musical program and an address b; 
Capt. Benjamin Pitman, of Post5. » 


Wilmington. — A successful series of revival 
meetings has been held under the leadérehip 
of Miss Edith Waterman, with Mi«ss Amelie 
Paisiey as soloist. More than fifty persons, 
more than half of whom were connected with*' 
the Congreyationai parish, were at the altar to 
begin the Ubristian life. Seven have joined the 
Congregations! Charck and 10 have united with 
the Methodist Church on probation. Others 
will be received. The quarterly conference 
sent resolutions ot sympathy to Rev. Robert 
Jobnson, a former pastor, and now a mission 
ary in the Philippine Islands, in the loss of his 
little daughter. G. F. D. 





Springfield District 

Springfield, Trinity.—The beautiful resi. 
dence, 87 Edward St., which has been leased 
for a parsonage for some years, is to be pur 
chased in the very near future by the c .urco 
for about $9000 This will add one more to the 
splendid parsonages owned in the New Eng 
land Conference. The church is to be refres- 
coed, repainted and recarpeted, and 2 steel 
ceiling is to be put in the large vestry at a cost 
of aboat $1,500. Last Sunday 28 members were 
received into the cburch — 14 from probation, 
a' d l4dentirely new ones on probation and by 
letter. 


Easthampion. — This loyal church does not 
propose to allow its pastor to bear ali of the 
financial loss which came to him because he 
declined an invitation toa larger field. At the 
first quarterly conference the salary was ad- 
vanced $100. Splendid! Let the good work go 
on. This is the second advance oa the district 
this year, so far as reported. 


Camp meeting. — The fourth Sunday in June 
is to be a camp meeting Sunday all over the 
district. The preachers have been invited to 
preach a sermon on “ The Old Paths” on tbat 
day. Sixty seven sermons on one theme at one 
time ought to produce results. The presiding 
elder has prepared a splendid program for the 
meeting. Cc. E. DAVIS 





ALLEN S. OLMSTED WINS IN COURT 
The Foot.Ease Trade Mark Sustained 


Buffalo, N. Y. — The Supreme Court bas 
granted a permanent injunction with costs 
against Paul B, Hudson and others of New 
York city, restraining them from making or 
selling a foot powder which the court declares 
is an imitation and infringement on * Foot- 
Eate,” now so largely advertised, and sold over 
the country. The owner of the trade-mark, 
“ Foot Ease,” is Allen 8S. Olmsted, of Le Roy, 
N. Y., and the decision in this sait upholds his 
trade-mark. Each package of the genuine 
Allen’s Foot Ease has the facsimile signature 
of Allen'’S, Olmsted on its yellow, label. 





MINISTERS’ UNION. —The annual meeting 
of the Ministers’ Union (of all denominations) 
will be held in King’s Chapel, Boston, Monday, 
Jur e 25,at1030a.m. Methodist ministers are 
urged to attend. $ 
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HERALD CALENDAR 
Union Pr, Mtg., Prov. and New Bed. Dist., 


Attleboro, June 1819 
Norwich Dist. Pr, Mtg. at East Hampton, June 18 19 
Yarmouth Camp-meetirg, July 29 Aug. 6 
Weirs Camp meeting. Weirs, N. H., Aug. 13-18 


Laurel Park Camp meeting, Aug. 26.-Sept. 3° 
Hedding Camp-meeting, Hedding, N. H., 
Aug. 27-Sept. 1 





Marriages 


NUTE — ALLEN — At Sanford. Me., June 2, by Rev. 
Alex. Hamilton, William O. Nute and Alice Frances 
Allen, both of Sanford. 


ROSEBROOK — HODGE — In Groveton. N. H., May 
28, by Rev. N. L, Porter, Freeman 8S. Rosebrook, of 
Groveton, and Harriet B. Hodge, of Guildhall, Vt. 


MUZZEY — LANE — In Ashburnham,’ June 6; by 
Rev. J. W. Adams, f Methuen, Arthur T. Muzzey, of: 
Haverhill, and Mabs! A, Lane, of Ashburnham. | 


NICKERSON — CHASE — In Dover, Me., June 9, by, 
Rev H. W. Nortou, Osmond O. Nickerson, of Dover , 
anc Edith Iola Chase, of Guilford, Me, ee 


—— 














Contributions for San Francisco 


KHECEIVED BY CHARLES R. MAGEE 


Previously reported, $2 308 98 
West Derry, N. H., 600 
Trinity, Charlestown, 26.70 
St. Paul’s, Lyna, 40.00 
Lancaster, N. H, 16.00 
Friendship, Me., 400 
Winthrop 8t., Boston, 106 00 
Rev. C. A. Plumer, Tnomaston, 2.00 

$2.798 68 





VACATION EX JHANGE.—A pastor of a 
Methodist Church in one of the most attractive 
towns in Vermont, in the middle part of the 
State, would like to exchange church and very 
comfortable parsonage home with some min- 
ister in Boston or the suburbs for several weeks 
in July and August. Address “8S.,” ZION’sS 
HERALD office. 





TILTON SEMINARY. — Saturday, June 16, 
745 p. m., Osborne prize speaking. Sunday, 
June 17, 10 30, Commencement sermon by Rev. 
Jobn Reid Shannon, D. D., Malden, Manss.; 7 380 
p. m., Vesper sorvice, address by Rev. D. C. 
Knowles, D. D. Monday, Jane 18 230 p. m., 
Alumni bell game ; 7.45 p. m., Recital from “ She 
Stoops to Conquer.” Tuesday, June 19, 10a. m., 
Closing chapel exercises and awarding of 
prizes ; 11.30a. m., Annual meeting of trustees 
230 p. m., Class Day exercises; 7 45 p. m., Music 
recital. Wednesday, June 20, 10 2. m., Com- 
mencement exercises, oratioys by members of 
the graduating class; 1 p. m., alumni luncheon 
in the Gymnasium ; 7.45 p. m., Concert, Senior 
Reception. 





PREACHER WANTED. — For charge located 
in best part of South Dakota, paying $600 to 
$650, and house. Married man preferred. En- 
close testimonials with application, to 

J.P. JENKINS, P. E., 
Sioux Falis, South Dakota. 





W.F.M.8.—The Fitebburg District, Wom 
an’s Foreign Missionary Society, will hold a 
convention in the church at Clinton, June 21. 
Mrs. Legg and Miss Marriott are expected to 
be present. 8S. W. DUNN, Sec. 
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J. S. Waterman & Sons 
Incorporated 


FUNERAL Cd EMBALMERS 


2326 and 2328 Washington St. 
Aajoining Vudley st. Leriminal 


All modern improvements under one roof, 

including offices, sales rooms, morgue‘ 

sroene rooms and chapel. Tel., Roxbury 
or 








FOR SAL A Prince Albert coat and vest, 

almost new. and in excellent con- 
dition, size 36. Price $12. Add ess M, ZIon's 
HERALD. 
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OBITUARIES 


On the other side of the stream 
That steals by this earthly shore, 

I know that our loved ones love us still, 
Just as they loved of yore. 





They carry us in their thoughts ; 
They speak of us when they meet ; 

And ever and ever the troth of old 
Bides with them, warm and sweet. 


O patient and constant dead, 
Wbom 680 easily we put by, 

Who fade owee from our inmost thoughts 
As the stars fade out of the sky ! 


We put them so far away, 
We hide them so deep with God ; 
We — of them snatched to the farthert 
star 
As soon as they’re under the sod. 


Ab me! it is pitiful so, 
Dear lovers, so leal and near, 

Aye pressing your faces inst the gates 
Of our hearts, and we will not hear! 


O friends, when our sainted dead 
Pass over that unseen )ine, 

They fiy not far, to a foreign land — 
They dwell in your land and mine ; 


A land that no fire can burn, 
No element sweep away, 
_ The dear, long home of immortal love, 
God’s country and ours for aye ! 


So draw to them closer there, 
As of old time, band in hand. 
God meant we should walk, through life 
and death, 
In Love’s im mortal land. 


— JAMES BUCKHAM, in “ A Wayside Altar.” 





Ball. — Martin Van Buren Ball, son of_Amos 
and Betsey Ball, was born in Princeton, Mass., 
Nov. 4, 1887, and received his name from] the 
coincidence of his birthday with the date of the 
election of Martin Van Buren to the Presidency 
of the United States. He was the youngest of 
tem children, only one of whom (a sister) is 
now living. On April 25, 1861, he married 
Louise Bryant, who survives him. 

Mr. Ball was converted in 1864 under the min 
istry of Nathaniel Stevens, and for forty-two 
years lived an honor to our church.,To him 
the Christian life meant more than‘;passive 
acceptance of the church’s standards. The 
church at Princeton owes much to his unceas- 
ing efforts in every good work, and especially 
in his official capacity as steward, trustee, col- 
lector, and treasurer. This church was founded 
in 1839, and represents in iis history the labors 
ofa heroic people. Throughout the years dur- 
ing which Mr. Ball was a member, no one gave 
himself for the good of the society with greater 
devotion than he. During the pastorate of Rev. 
F. B. Graves in 1882, the cburch auditorium was 
remodeled, much of the work being done by 
Mr. Ball in person and given to the church. 
1a 1801 the vestries were renovated, and Prince- 
ton ,Methodism_had_an, attractive gnouse _of 
worship. Then, in 1892, just when the church 
building had been put into first-class condition, 
a stroke of lightnigg set fire to the property, 
and it was burned to the ground. The loss was 
heavy, and it was impossible to recover ‘and 
build again. But from 1892 to the spring of 1902 
services were continued regularly in the school- 
house. At the latter date Princeton was dis- 
continued as a preaching place. Mr. Ball bore 
the burden of responsibility with the pastor 
during those years of struggle for the church, 
and voted for the dissolution of the society 
only when it was apparent that wisdom de- 
manded it. 

Mr. Bell moved to Gardner in April, 1905, and 
passed to his reward on Sunday morning, 

March 25, 1906. The last three years of his life 
were filled with suffering from an incurable 
disease, but even when he saw ithe end ap- 
proaching his faith was unshaken. It was his 
pastor’s privilege to call upon him often, and 
the conversations with this noble soul passing 
through the crucible of suffering will never be 
forgotten. His faith was triumphant. As we 
parted one day just before his death he re- 
marked: “The good old Methodist doctrine 
will carry me through.’’ Conscions up to the 
last few minutes, he could give the assurance 
to his devoted wife: ‘Though I walk through 
the valley of the shadow of death, | will fear no 
evil, for Thou art with me.” Many will recall 
his constant interest in the welfare of our 
church, bis steady faith, bis stalwart Christian 
character, and his sympatbetic_ministry to all 
who needed Lis help. 

His funeral service was held at the residence 
in Gardner, March 28, and wae conducted by his 
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pastor, Rev. J. E. Lacount. Hie wife, two 
daughters — Mrs. Jennie Ham, of Hudson, and 
Miss Nora Ball, of Sheiburne Falls —and his 
son, Mr. Harry Ball, of Gardner, remain to re- 
member his inspiring life. 

J. E. BACOUNT. 





Richards. — Daniel Richards, Jr., was born in 
Dorchester, July 27, 1867, while his father was 
pastor of tbe old First Methodist Eptscopal 
Church of that place. He was baptized in tbat 
church, Oct. 8 of the same year, by Dr. L. R. 
Thayer, then presiding elder of Boston District. 
Asa little child he was consistently religious, 
and up to the age of ten years regularly went 
with his mother to the Lord’s table. About 
this time he seemed to become conscious of 
unfitness-for this solemn service, and for about 
five years ceased to take communion. At fif- 
teen he heard and obeyed the call of God’s 
Spirit and definitely consecrated himself to the 
Christian life. From that time to the end of 
his earthly career he was a recognized disciple 
of Christ. He prepared for college in the pub- 
lic schools, and graduated from Boston Univer- 





THE LATE DANIEL RICHA8BDS, JR. 


sity in 1891. He was united in marriage with 
Miss Hattie Elizabeth Carr, of Somerville, July 
27, 1896, and for a time engeged in teaching in 
one of our Freedmen’s Aid Schools. 

His life was clean in word and deed. Grow: 
ing up in the church and with the purest home 
influences, no bad habits ever embarrassed 
bim. In his life-work he was industrious, pa- 
tient anit hopetul. Under heavy burdens he 
was without complaint. Though undemon- 
strative, his love for his parents and his own 
little family was tender and true. He wasa 
faithful member of the First Methodist Episco- 
pal Church, Somerville, and was increasingly 
usefui in all its services, 

His illness was brief, and his death, May 1, 
1906, a great shock to his friends, especially to 
bis parents, who had to so large an extent lived 
for him. The bereaved wife and three little 
children are comforted by the, practical Chris- 
tian sympathy of the friends who love them, 
and by an unshaken faith that the great Father 
makes all things work togetber for good to 
them tbat feat Him. GEO. SKENE. 


Goodspeed. — On the afternoon of April 25, 
1906, Capi. Nathan Goodspeed passed to his 
eternal reward from ris home in East Wey. 
mouth, Mass., at the ripe old age of 87 years. 

Captain Goodspeed was of Cape Cod stock, a 
sturdy son of the sea. He was born in Mar. 
ston’s Mille, April 16, 1819, and, receiving his 
education in the district schools, re followed a 
seafaring life until 1848, during which time he 
was engaged in the coasting trade, running 
froma Boston to Baltimore, Albany, New 
Haven and Philadelphia. 

On Jan. 8, 1843, he was married to Garriet 
N., daughter of: Rev. James Bicknell, of East 
Weymouth, the ceremony taking place at 
Orleans where Mr. Bickne)! was then stationed, 
Sixty years of married life were theirs, the 
blessed union being severed by the death of 
Mrs. Goodspeed, Aug. 29, 1903 Nine children 
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were born to them, five o. whom are still liv- 
ing : Harriet M., wife of Charles H. Whittier, of 
Haverhill; N. Herbert, of South Weymouth ; 
Laura, wife of Wallace U. Sherman, of Hyan- 
nis; J. Quincy and Liddie B., wife of Harry 
Taber, both of Kast Weymouth. 

In 1848 Mr. Goodspeed and his wife took up 
their abode in East Weymouth, where they 
lived for nearly sixty years, endearing them- 
selves more and more to a large circle of 
friends. During all these years Mr. Goodspeed 
was a loyal Methodist, serving the local church 
in the capacity of trustee and steward and 
teaching in the Sanday-school for over fifty 
years. Active in every good work, he early 
identified himself with the temperance cause, 
and was especially interested in work for the 
children. He was one of those kindly, appre- 
ciative souls, never forgetting a Kindness, and 
quick to acknowledge the least attention. 
Everybody loved him, for he loved everybody. 
He was a loving husband, a kind father, a 
faithful friend, a consistent Christian man, 
and he leaves to his children a blessed heri- 
tage ; for “ A good name is rather to be chosen 
than great riches, and loving favor rather than 
Silver or gold.” 

The funeral service, which was largely at- 
tended, took place at his home on High &t., 
Esst Weymouth, and was in charge of the pas- 
tor of the Methodist Episcopal Church. Favor- 
ite hymns of the deceased were sung by & 
selected quartet, and at the close of the service 
the body was escorted to the grave by Crescent 
Lodge, I. O. VU. F., of which deceased was a 
member. The spirit has gone to God who gave 
it. Gro. G. SCRIVENER, 


Fisk. — Lovett. Fisk was born in Holliston, 
Mase., June 138, 1814, and died in Portland, Conn., 
in February, 1906, reaching nearly 9- years. 

Mr. Fisk found the great blessing of justifica- 
tion in his young manhood when aged seven- 
teen, under the wonderful ministry of Rev. Jobn 
Parker, who baptized him, and he held steadily 
to that solvent and satisfying Scripture, Jonn 
8:16, through all bis term of probation. He 
was one of six sons— Horace, Aner, John, 
Abner, Lovett, Sewell ; a household of sons, no 
daughter’s pleasant voice being heard along 
the years. lt was a joyous sight to see them fill 
the parental pew and listen to all parts of the 
service. There was no Methodist Church in 
beautiful Holliston seventy five years ago, and 
these noble sons, with rare execulive ability, by 
giving and living made a goodly temple possi- 
b:e, putting down each their bundred dollars. 
Mr. Fisk lived to see and enjoy a church that 
was tenacious of the simple verities of the Gos- 
pel and accomplished much for the reign of the 
Divine Messiab. 

Our brother in early life happily came under 
family educational influences, his mother a 
writer, his father a mathematician, his uncle a 
graduate of Harvard in 18U4, and a brother at 
Wesleyan University ; and later a son at Har- 
vard and a daughter at Wilbraham. Though 
very deaf in his last years, he retained his in- 
terest in the divine kingdom by reading the 
church papers and turning the pages of elect 
books, and concluded by reading Prof. Win- 
chester’s new book on John Wesley, while his 
big Bible was constantly by hisside. His long 
life of intelligent interest in church and state, 
and his quiet Christian example and activity 
as a citizen have not been 15 van, and a large 
circle of friends cherish the memory of a true 
disciple. His wife preceded him four years, and 
they now rest in the Centre Cemetery in Hollis- 
ton. 

He leaves a son, principal of Boston Latin 
School, a daughter, wife of Dr. Potter, and tive 
grandchildren. Our brother was sick only two 
days, and was conscious to the last. 

Prayers were said in Portland, Feb. 26, at Dr. 
Potter’s by Drs. Patterson and Rait, the Metho- 
dist and Episcopal pastors. The funeral was in 
the Holliston church, attended by the poster: 
Rey. Dr. J. O. Knowles. 





Brown. —In Middletown, R I, on May 19, 
1906, the spirit of Mrs, Lydia (Ward) Brown 
ascended into the world of light. [un two weeks 
— Jane 2—she would have been 54 years old. 
“ Too young to die, too much of ber life work 
yet unfinished,” was the thought of all who 
knew her; yet she bad served so faithfully and 
anceasingly, that we cannot think of her life as 
short. 

When quite young she married Nathan B. 
Brown, a neighbor and school friend from 
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childhood. Thus in the midst of many well- 
known friends they began their happy home 
life. Six children came to bless their lives and 
enrich the home. Every line of her history 
would begin or end in that family circle. She 
was a home maker, and there she served. With- 
inthe somewhat narrow limits of such a life 
sbe may have seemed shut in, put she was also 
shat out from things transient and distracting 
aud faise. The abiding, the beautiful, the true, 
the good, all remained toher. In her loved 
household she reigned a queen. There she 
found true greatness in ministry. 

She loved her church. The public services 
were dear to her, for they cheered her for life’s 
duties. The fellowship of Christian friends was 
precious to her, for she believed with all her 
heart in God’s people. The organized church 
in its ministry and membership were to her 
God’s messengers of helpfulness,and in her 
plan and thought she valued them among His 
greatest blessings. Above all, however, she 
loved God in Jesus Christ. Always, from a 
child, led in His way, she knew only the law of 
His love; therefore His law was her delight. 
Rich and true and strong was her love for Him 
during all her life; hence it was not strange 
tuat ber faith was glorious to the last. 

Long-continued sickness made it d'fficult for 
her to see friends,snd many fexred that she 
would suffer intensely in the last hours. About 
the first of May she thought if she could be 
carried just a short distance to her daughter’s, 
near the beach, it would be more quiet. Here, 
with the waves sounding constantly, she sent 
for her family, her pastor, the quartet whose 
singing she had enjoyed, and the relatives and 
friends ; giving bere and there to friends some 
remembrance, speaking of all her hopes and 
plans to the family, and showing to all the sure 
foundations of her trust. Again was proved 
the fact that, to God’s own, death is no dread 
visitor. As we looked, we belieid one of His 
noblewomen being crowned. 

Rey. J. ©, Cooper, a former pastor, assisted 
her pastor in the funeral services. The church 
was filled with loving friends and neighbors, 
and after. the services were closed we laid away 
the body in the beautiful cemetery. Her spirit 
is with God. The husband, children, relatives 
and friends mourn as those who have a stead- 
fast hope. H. H.C. 


Dyer. — George W. Dyer was born, July 16 
1836, in the village of East Weymouth, Mass., 
and died, Sunday, Feb. 18, 1906, after a hard 
struggle of little more than a week with pnen- 
monia. 

Mr. Dyer wxs the youngest of seven children 
of Asa and Betsey Pratt Dyer. Of tois num- 
ber three sisters survive him — Eliza, widow of 
Jacob N. Bicknell; Nancy, widow of Daniel 
Bates ; and Mary, wife of Francis Pool. He re 
ce) ved his education in the district school of his 
native village, and as boy and man none knew 
him but to love and respect him for his sterling 
worth and integrity of character. From his 
early days he took a deep interest in local 
affairs, especiaily those of a religious and 


moral character. He was especially active in 


temperance work, and, while not a politician, 
was interested in political affairs. In 1874 he 
was elected to the Legislature on a Republican 
Prohibition ticket, and his work for the tem- 
perance cause was productive of much good. 

At the age of fourteen he was converted and 
united with the Methodist Episcopal Churcb, 
and for more than filty-five years wasa most 
active worker, filling the position of trustee, 
superiatendent of Sunday school, and class 
leader. There was po part of the church work 
in which he was not interested, and no part in 
which he was not equally at home — from act- 
ing as janitor when necessary, to conducting 
\be public seryice. He was always ready, liv- 
ing vp to the apostolic injnnction, " Instant in 
Season and out of season,’ to do his Master’s 
service, 

Mr. Dyer was twice married — first to Misa 
Caroline Bates, of East Weymouth, of whick 
Marriage one daugbter, the wife of B. B. Sylves- 
ter, survives him, The second marriage was to 
¥iss Sarah Wright, of South Weymoutb, who 
also survives him. 

Funeral services were held in the Methodist 
church where he bad so faithfully labored, on 
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Lasell Seminary tor Young Women 


Auburndale, Mass. 


While maintaining the highest literary stand 
ards in acurriculum reaching to College Junior 

ear, introduces practical training in various 

ranches of Domestic Science, thus fitting her 
daughters to both manage and ace a home, 
Special advantages in Music and Art, with the 
°o rtunities afforded by adjacent Boston. One 
of the largestand best equipped gymnasiums 
in the State, with fineswimming pool, makes 
for the highest physical development of the 
Lasell girl. Olasses in Conversation and Nerve 
Training (under the personal direction of Annie 
Payson 1) offer unusual advantages. 

For catalogue address 


Cc.C. BRAGDON Principal. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL 
BRIDGEWATER, MASS. 


Regular courses. Special courses for college 
graduates and teachers of «xperence. First- 
class gymnasium, Entrarce examinations, 
June 28 29 Sept. 11-12. Address 


ALBERT G. BOYDEN, Principal 





WESLEYAN ACADEMY 


WILBRAHAM, MASS. 


This historic school with modern equipment 
and special metuods, 89th year now open, For 
catalogue and any information write to 


Rev. WILLIAM R. NEWHALL, Principa! 





TILTON SEMINARY 


Tilton, N. H. 


Spring term opened April $, 1906. 
Applications now received for Fal! 
Term Opening, Sept. 10 

Few schools charging $500 offer equal advan- 
tages. An increas endowment makes low 
possible. Broad courses of study. 
buildings and situation. Three hours from 
Boston. $100 Plan for limitea number. Send 

for catalogue (mentioning ZIon’s HERALD). 
GEO. L. PLIMPTON, Principal. 





Boston University 


Ofters Metropolitan A ivantages of every 
kind. ® 


College of Liberal Arts 


Address Dean W. M. Warren, 12 Somerset St. 


School of Theology 


Address Asst. Dean U. W. Rishell, 72 Mt. Verron St. 


School of Law 


Address Dean Meiville VU. Bigelow, Isaac Rich Hall, 
Ashburton Place. 


School of Medicine 


Address Dean J. P. Sutherland, 295 Commonwealth 


Graduate Department 


Philosophical and Literary Courses For graduates 
only. Address Dean B. P. Bowne, 12 Somer- 
set St. 


W. E. HUNTINGTON, President 
[Syracuse 


University 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


Oifers beside the regular College Courses, 
Mechanica]. Kiectrical, and Civil En- 
gineering, Arcuitecture, Music, Paint- 
ing, Law, Med'c.ne, Sociology, Ped 
agogy. 

Over Fo ty of the leading U niversities of 
this country and Europe are repre- 
rented on the Facuity of the College of 
Libera) Arts. Tuition expenses are 80 
moderate that t.ey ae less than the 
fees in some Uoliegss where free tui- 
tion is given. Send for c italogae. 


SUIIFIER SCHOOL, July § Aug. 16 
Bulletin sent 02 application. 











THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


EVERETT O, FISK & CO., Proprietors. 


4 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. ; 
156 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y.; 
1505 Penn. Ave., Washington, D.C. ; 
208-207 Michigan Bivd., Ubicago, Ill, ; 
414 Century Bidg., Minneapolis, Minn. 


401 Cooper Bidg., Denver, Col. ; 
313 kery Bik., Spokane, Wash. ; 
1200 Williams Ave., Portland, Ore, ; 
518 Parrott Bidg., san Francisco, Cal. ; 
525 Stimson Bik., Los angeles, Cal, 


Send toany of the above addresses for 
Agency Manual Free. 


MAINE WESLEYAN SEMINARY 


AND WOMAN’S COLLEGE 


Kent's Hill, Maine 
Spring term beyins March 27 
Woman's College, College Preparatory, Semi- 
nary, Normal, Ari, Music and Business Courses. 
Fine buildings, hea!thy iocation, two hours from 
Portland, and six hours from Boston. Write for 
catalogue and mention this paper. 


Rev. WILBUR F. BERRY, President. 


The Kast Greenwich Academy 


FOUNDED 1802 
A Boarding-Schoo! for Both Sexes 


College Pre tory and Special Courses. Pupils 
are ecividualized with a view to the largest 
mental and moral improvement. There is 20 
better place for young peuple who desire a thor- 
ough training in a nomelike atmosphere at & 
moderate expense. 

Winter Term resumed Jan. 2, 1906. 


Spring Term will open March £7, 1906. 


Rev. LYMAN G. HORTON, Principal. 
EAST GREENWICH. B. |. 
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Wednenday afternoon, Feb 21, and very seldom 
in the history of the town has there been so 
large an attendance and sodeep a feeling of loss 
and grief as was manifested on this occasion. 
Rev. W. A. Butler, his pastor, was assisted by 
Rev. E. L. Bradford, of the Congregational 
Church. Both spoke with much feeling of the 
life and character of the departed. The Haydn 
Quartet renderel impressively, * Gathering 
Home,” “I Cannot Always Trace the Way,” 
and “ Nearer, my God, to Thee.” Stores were 
closed and business suspended during the 
faneral hour. The burial was at Fairmount 
cemetery. 

There is not only a vacant char in the home 
and a deep sorrow in the hearts of loved ones, 


but a lite has gone out from church and societ 
leaving a place wellnigh imporsibie to fill. 
Another faithfal man has been called to work 
and morse on high, while those who wait are 
comforted in their grief and loss. for ‘* The 
memory of the just is blessed.” 


G. G. SCRIVENER. 








DIVINITY SCHOOL 


Harvard University 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 

AN UNDENOMINATIONAL SCHOOL 
OF THEOLOGY. 


Announcement for 1906-07 Now Ready 





STATE NORMAL SCHOOL 
WORCESTER, MASS. ; 


For tae sherenm preparation of teachers for 
public schools. neu passed facilities for — 
tice teaching in actual ongoing schools. Tuition 
and use of all books free. amination for 
admission, June 28 and29. For catalogue and 
circular giving fail information, address, 


E. H..RUSSELL, Principal 
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Does your bak-= 
ing powder con- 
tain alum? Look 


upon the label. 


Use only a powder 
whose label shows 
it to be made with 
cream of tartar. 


NOTE.—Safety lies in 
buying only the Royal 
Baking Powder, which is 
the best cream of tartar 
baking powder that can 
be had. 











What of Christian Science ? 
Continued from page 740 





Some of them were as iollows: ‘Our 
Father, Mother, God all harmonious,” 
“*Thy kingdom is within us, Thou art ever 
present,’’ ‘‘Give us grace for today, teed 
the famishing affections.”” After another 
hymn (by Bonar), notices, the offering, a 
solo (words by Mrs. Eddy, ‘‘Saw ye my 
Saviour’’), nobly rendered by Mrs. Helen 
Hant, the Tenets of the Mother Church 
were read, also “a dedicatory message 
from our beloved leader and teacher, the 
Rev. Mary B. G. Eddy,” entitled, ‘‘ Choose 
Ye.’’ Then the “ Lesson Sermon tor Com- 
raunion Service upon the occasion of the 
Dedication of the Extension of the Mother 
Church, the First Church ot Christ Scien- 
tist in Boston, Mass.” This was printed 
and distributed copiously through all the 
pews at each of the six services, which 
occupied the entire day from early morn- 
ing till late at night. Subject: ‘‘ Adam, 
Where art Thou?” Golden Text: ‘‘Search 
me, O God,’’ etc. Responsive reading, 
Psalms 15 and 24. Then six sets of quite 
extensive citations irom the Bible (Genesis 
to Rosvelation), paralleled by still more 
extentive citations trom Mother Eddy — 
the first reader, Mr. Wm. D. McCracken, 
reading Mrs. Eddy’s w»rds, and the second 
reader, Mrs. Laura C. Conant, reading the 
Scripture words. Nearly half an hour was 
thus occupied. 

Another shock now came to the spectator, 
accustomed to the ordinary Methodist 
service, in that the vast congregation ot 
handsomely dressed, silk-gowned people 
knelt somehow in the narrow pews, on the 
cold, bare stone floor, in silent communion 
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SHAKE INTO YOUR SHOES 


Allen’s Foot-Ease,a powder. Ii cures painful, 
@marting, nervous feet, and ingrowing nails, 
and instantly takes the sting out of corns and 
bunions. Its the greatest comfort discovery of 
the age. Allen’s Foot-EKase makes tight or 
mew shoes feel easy. li is acertaip cure for 
sweating, callous, swollen, tired, aching feet. 
Try it ay. Sold by all Dra and Shoe 
Stores. By mail for 25centsin stamps. Don't 
accept any substitute. Trial package FREE. 
Address Allen 8. Olmsted, Le Roy, N. Y. 
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with God, and then aiter a little repeated 
together the Lord’s Prayer again, this time 
without the explanatory interludes. A 
communion doxology was sung, ‘ Be 
Thou, O God, exalted high;”’ a long tele- 
gram of greeting to ‘‘the beloved leader” 
at Concord, N. H., was read and adopted 
by a rising vote; a ‘Scientific Statement 
of Being’’ (Mrs. Eddy) was read, together 
with 1 John 3:3,as a sort of benediction 
(all standing); and then, with the more 
formal benediction, ‘'Grace be unto you, 
and peace irom God our Father and the 
Lord Jesus Christ,’’ the long service, fully 
an hour and three-quarters, came to an 
end, and the people were expected to make 
haste away as quickly as possible to give 
room for the other thousands patiently 
waiting opportunity of entrance. 
What were the 


Main Impressions 


made upon us by it all? First, perhaps, 
the audacious, stupendous, inexplicable 
faith of this well dressed, good. looking, 
eminently respectable, evidently wealthy 
congregation in their teacher and her utter- 
ances. They dare to parallel (engraven 
every where on the walls of their building 
and read as the substance of every service) 
the sublimest utterances of Holy Writ, the 
choice words of Jesus Christ and of St. 
Paul, with the lucubrations and vaporiza- 
tions, the platitudes, obscurities, absurdi- 
ties, inanities, and mock profundities, of 
the one who is to them evidently greater 
than all the prophets and apostles, ii nota 
little superior to the Lord himself. Had 
we space to give quotations from Mrs, 
Eddy’s words, even those read at this 
service or those cut deep into the stone, 
our characterization of them would be 
seen to be just. No unbiased person could 
rank them for a moment with those by 
whose side they are flauntingly displayed, 
or with the utterances of the world’s great 
thinkers, yet this congregation of pre- 
sumably intelligent people appear to re- 
gard them as the sum of all wisdom. Who 
can explain this puzzle? Are we really 
living in the twentieth century and in the 
Athens of America when such things can 
come to pass? 

Anotker impression was that here is a 
force to be reckoned with, studied, not 
laughed at simply, but looked into. Great 
earnestness, intense fervor, no little spirit- 
uality, and a deep desire tor the best re- 
sults in conduct and character, were to be 


seen and felt. No one who mingled with. 


those immense crowds of evidently reli- 
gious people and participated in their wor- 
ship could fail to be stirred with a longing 
that the good there is in the movement 
could be treed from the evil, the fruth be 
detached from the error. That there is 
much of good and of truth in it, who can 


doubt? Otherwise where would be its. 


power? Our common Christianity, it 
seems to us, has not a little to learn from 
thie phenomenon. It has emphasizd cer- 
tain things which had fallen too much into 
abeyance, and which must be brought into 
greater prominence. Its main hold is in 
its buoyancy and brightness, its cheeriul- 
ness and courage; its contentment and taith 
and love. Through this means blessedness 
and health have been brought to many 
who were previously peevish and fretiul, 
soured, ailing, and sad. They have been 
delivered trom fear and doubt and worry, 
from formalism and materialism and the 
dreary paganism which rules the age, and 
which has its fortress even in many of our 
churches. They have been brought nearer 
to God, “ the All,” and led to a complete 
consecration, which has evidently included 
their property, tor this two million doilar 
temple was dedicated tree ot debt as the re 
suit of superabundant tree-will offerings, 
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unsolicited, and some $15,000 more was 
eagerly put upon the plates, without re- 
quest, last Sunday. Now it may be truly 
said that there is nothing new in all this, 
nothing but what may b3 found theoreti- 
cally in all the churches. Bat practically 
—? How many of ourcharch members 
have sufficient trust in God to be dalivered 
from all anxiety ? How many have suffi- 
cient worshiptulness to kneel in prayer, 
even on soft cushions or thick carpets ? 
How many have sufficient enthusiasm for 
their faith to travel any distance in its 
behalf and so make possible a building 
and a congregation that shall command 
respect and be worthy of its objsct? Other 
questions of this sort might be asked. But 
these sufficiently indicate the line of our 
thought. 

It seems to us that most of those who 
have become infatuated with Christian 
Science are the ones who, either through 
their own fault or the fault ot the churches 
to which they have belonged, bave hitherto 
missed the real deep jiys there are in 
Jesus. They have, in various ways not 
easily accounted for, come to some percep- 
tion of them by this means. Therein they 
have been the gainers, and we can rejoice 
with them. Their servicer, so tar as they 
are made up mainly from Mrs, Eddy, can- 
not be really helpful to mind or soul. 
Some of them are finding it out, and are 
returning to the folds whence they depart - 
ed. The philosopky of the movement 
cannot be accepted. Its view of the uni- 
verse is false. Its treatment of disease is 
fraught.with imminent peril. It will have 
its day and pass, having taught its lessons 
to the world. It will the more quickly pass 
in proportion as the churches yenerally put 
in practice their theories, rise to the level 
of their opportunities, and really live out 
the glorious Gospel with which they have 
been entrusted and which needs no supple- 
ment from the Rev. Mary Baker G. Eddy. 





Personal Mention 


— It is the New Bedford Standard which 
thus notices strong prevailing political 
tendencies : *‘ Goy. Folk is declaring that 
Bryan will be nominated and elected Pres- 
ident in 1908, And Mr. Folk has been more 
than suggested for the office himreli ! ’’ 


— Atter twenty-six consecutive years as 
a Chicago pastor, nine of which have been 
as pastor of the First Methodist Episcopal 
Church, Dr. J. P. Brushingham has re- 
signed his pastorate, and in the future will 
devote his whole time to the work of the 
Commiesion upon Aggressive Evangelism, 
of which he is secretary and treasurer. 

— Evangelist William J. Dawson and 
family have been the guests for some days 
of Mis. Maria Caldwell at her residence in 
Lynn, and he preached on Sunday evex- 
ing at First Church a sermon which was 
highly enjoyed br the large audience. 





SET OF HANDSOME COLORED 
POST CARDS 


Of New Eagiand Scenery, 'ssued by 
Boston & Maine Railroad 


The beauty and splendor of New Eng- 
land’s magnificént scenery has never been 
more typically portrayed than in the choice 
set of colored souvenir post cards issued by 
the General Passenger Department, Boston 
& Maine Railroad. They comprise twenty 
magnificent views, the best of mountain, 
seashore, inland, river and lake scenes to 
be found in the country. They are the ex- 
pensive, eight colored lithograph cards, 
and display these landscape views in their 


natural colors. Tbe set is enclosed in an 
envelope, and will be mailed to any ad- 
dress upou receipt of 30 cents in stamps, by 
the General P: t, Boston 
& Maine Railroad, ton, Mass. 





